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Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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PHILADELPHIA DISPLAYED. limits which the law assigns her followers, the 
The hand of calamity was heavily laid uponjspectacle which rose before me was truly won- 
me, and my misfortunes were made more se-|iderful. 
vere by the prosperity which had attended|| The wide expanse of water, the luxu- 
my course. The moslem towers were threat-j/riantly fertile shores, together with the majes- 
ened with destruction, and the desolating hor-j|tic fleets, were certainly objects of high in- 
rors of war surrounded the abode of the faith-||terest. But there was a curiosity which sti- 
ful. Young in years and unused to the clangori/fled every other principle, and made me less 
of the conflict, my soul was covered with de-|/pleased with the passing scene. I had heard 
spondency, and I wished to escape from ajjof a country which lay far in the western 
scene where my faculties were to remain in-jlocean, where art and refinement had been 
active. Various and deep were my reflections,}icarried to their highest perfection. It was 
on the conduct it was my duty to pursue.—||said the inhabitants enjoyed a degree of 
The wish to see different countries, and mark/|liberty which nearly approached licentious- 
the habits of opposing nations, had long been/iness ; responsible to few laws, their individual 
indulged in silence. There was nothing that)/sense of right was the principle of govern- 
could delight me more than foreign travel, andiiment. I thought a nation so constituted, if 
I was unhappy that the means of accomplish-|jreally virtuous, must be supremely happy in 
ing my design could not be commanded. Ini\jthe exercise of equal rights. Here then I de- 
my walk round the garden of the seraglio Ijjtermined to commence my observations on 
ne day met the vizier lrad, a man of great}|man in his various relations with society. After 
ntelligence and equal prudence. To him,||various adventures, Lat length arrived in the 
herefore, { unfolded the secret anxiety which}|beautiful and flourishing town of Philadelphia, 
reyed upon me, and with humility besought|/which contains examples of all that is good in 
his advice, He heard the case with emotion]|this part of the world. 
but without anger, and kindly endeavoured to]| The descendant of a thousand kings, and 
oothe my sorrow; aware of the impolic, of|jthe representative of Mahommed is now the 
engaging in the contest, which at present}icompanion of infidel Franks; as yet my inter- 
Ktracted the empire, he reluctantly approvedjjcourse with them has been limited, as it would 
y plan. My father was induced to furnish thej/not become me to enter on a course of undis- 
quisite assistance, and in a short time I found/|tinguished familiarity. I was ruminating on 
yself reposing on the bosom of the sea. On||these matters in the serenity of a mild and 
ie protection of God, and the succour of his||tranquil evening, such as are common in this 
oly prophet, with unshaken confidence I had}'country, when the angel of sleep came over 
er relied, and felt no fear that they would||my spirit, visions of happiness played on my 
w be withdrawn. In a few hours the towers Louk and the land of the prophet’s children 
id lofty spires of Constantinople had faded/icame on my sight. The glory of Ismael and 
om my sight, and I became absorbed in me-i|the piety of Ibrahim gave to my body, even in 
ncholy thought. The night was illuminat-lisleep, a renovated power. I wept with joy at 
by the flames ‘of burning villages, while|!the glorious succession of my ancestors, and 
e silence was alone distur»ed by the noiselifelt fear alone lest I should not be worthy to 
the victors and the groans of the vanquish-|/fill their place. After having for some time 
}. Though danger was near, and the angeljlindulged the flow of grateful feeling which 
destruction had received the mandate ofjlinfluenced me, I was gently aroused by some 
° piephet, | remained tranquil. There wasjjunknown force. How great was my surprise 
thigg to dread, seeing the destiny of man is|iwhen immediately before me steod the angel 
scribed on the bock of fate, and no effort can}/Israel. Unconscious of the object of his visit I 
wige the decree of the eternal. To one|/bowed myself to the earth, in reverence of 
bobad never strayed beyond the narrowjhis high station, He raised me from this pos 
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ture, and spread around me the ample expan-! cacies of the heart of man. Guided by thy hand, 
sion of his celestial wings. |in the moment of difficulty every danger shal] 
*‘Child of the dust fear not the angel who vanish, and no obstacle can controul my march, 
watches over thy house, and who unseen has, Though the storm may howl and the rude 
upheld thee in thy course. It was my spirit winds blow, the war of elements shall harm. 
that warned thy youthful fancy, and induced less rage around me.—Celebrated in the an. 
in thee the desire to review the customs of nals of mystic lore from thy prying eye noth. 
foreign empire. Conducted by my power, thou ing will be concealed: the sage maxims of ex. 
shalt unhurt, witness for thyself the virtues perience will confirm a wavering and unsteady 
and the vices of this great nation—that when spirit ; as the hours roll on fresh instruction 
the hour of thy departure shall arrive, mstruct- will be gained, and the streams of knowledge 
ed by the things before thee, thou mayest will more freely flow. Industry, aided by su. 
cling with ardour to the faith of thy father’s. perior intelligence, cannot fail to attain the 
What is difficult of comprehension, -uperior, dithcult summit of human progression. Slow 
wisdom shall explain. Through the haunts and gradual advances will attain the prize, for 
of folly and guilt thou shalt pass unhurt, and which more violent dispositions may in vain 
guided by my hand evil shall not come near contend. The purling stream spreads fertility 
thee. When the dangers of temptation shall in its passage, while the foaming cataract 
be great, and the hope of escape small, think) sweeps all into ruin. 
upon my name and be safe—alone sometimes) The angel smiled with approbation when be 
thou must be left to give stability to virtue, heard the simple observations which fell from 
for he who always rests on external support,| my lps, and earnestly fixed his searching eyes 
can never know the efficacy of his own reso-, upon my countenance. Confusion covered me, 
lution. The parent bird strengthens the pin-| when I] perceived myself to be the object of 
ions of her brood, by occasionally leaving! his fixed gaze—taking my hand in his he im- 
them to the mercy of the winds, as the soft; mediately banished all hesitation, and reassur- 
descending dew lies lightly on the tender ed my confidence in his continued protection, 
grass, and sparkles on the budding flower, so He pointed to the hea¥ens, then glittering 
shall my words fall upon thy ear. The voice; with innumerable stars, which though obscur- 
of wisdom will whisper to thy heart, in the|/ed in their lustre were readily perceived to 
moment of distrust, and when she calls be! be the same with those which adorned thie fir- 
ever ready to obey--pride may soar to re-| mament of my country. ‘This was a raptur- 
gions of he: own creating, but « good under-| ous discovery, while I now gazed upon the 
standing is only to be found with the humble.”’| rising orb, the sultan Selim might be marking 
I was overwhelmed with gratitude at the) its dechning glory on the western sky, 
condescension of Allah, in permitting the| Israel saw the reflections that were begin- 
guardian of our race to watch over my wan- ning their operation on my understanding, 
dering steps. Ina strange land and severed) and sought to divert me from a gloomy re- 
from those habits in which my youth had been) verie. With the kindness which had ever been 
indulged, some sensations of uneasiness must) shown me he tenderly spake :—Before | now 
arise. Those customs which usage had sanc-) leave thee some few cautions may be neces- 
tioned among us, might here perhaps be made) sary against present peril. In the pleasing 
the occasion of suffering— Israel was regarded) contemplation of what lias passed, let us not 
with the highest veneration, and aray of hope| be unmindful of existing danger, Female 
seemed to shoot across the darkness of the) beauty will spread her snare at thy feet, and 
future. When my mind in its flight had dare«i| the blandishinents of vice may flatter thy vani 
to rest on events in the abyss of an awful! ty. ‘They will deck themselves in gorgeous 
hereafter, clouds would obscure the prospect.) array, and with the melody of song will seck 
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Now my apprehensions were quiet, and the, to entwine around the sensibilities of nature 
tumultuous agitation of my soul was tranquil!) Delighting in evil they feel not its bitterness 
asthe serene expanse ofheaven. Iwas now) until the moment of repentance has forever 
reconciled to my present situation, since m); passed. As a meteorthey glitter fora moment, 
felicity was not entirely dependent on the will and then vanish away without leaving a trace 
of others. I bowed myself again to the earth, | behind them. Itis essential, therefore, for thee 
and kissed the hem of his garment in the effu | to oppose every approach of this kind; but 
sion of my joy —but for this, in vain should I) think not all are vicious because some have 
have struggled in my course, and might per-| erred, there are those who are adequate to 
haps have fallen the victim of my own credu-| lead armics to victory, and conduct the allaits 
lity. | of empire—those who to beauty tlie most ex 
Happy is it that the care of the prophet is} Guisite, add talents the most exalted, and ac 
ever extended for the preservation of his chil-) complishments the most amiable, But onthesé 
dren. ‘Thou art competent to reveal the se-| topics let us enlarge, when experience shi 
crets of humanity and unfold the hidden intri-!/haye expanded thy views, at this moment," 
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were pats to distract the attention by ex-|/box, from which he took an ointment and ap 
ae rema ce j i i 4 5 : 
“ “eo Senn page a ree it “e my eyes—Instantly the most remote 
y ; sic al 1, O *; oe are i i F 
repine at the seeming readiness of his 7 : al “agelle g segiie phate oa ee 
Pi rhe Heda wan ar — apliyeh ner lings and the secret avocations of men were 
ures | rn Wai ecting on his | row, disclosed. The immense spectacle so sudden- 
when in compassion to my folly he again be-'ly presented overcame my senses, and I should 
came calm—his whole figure assumed a more have fallen to th a a 
§ ’ e ground, he ; 
majestic appearance, and the smile which tural support veel crewed aac tuean eee 
played ne pe his lips would have graced the sciously was the miraculous scene beheld, and 
paradise 0 the ne He unfolded his wings in vain did I attempt to choose some indivi 
upon the air, anc instantly vanished from my) dual object of thought. It was not to be at- 
sight —retirement was unpleasant, and I dar-) tained, and my situation now became int 
ed not relieve the time by securing the amuse- ‘ly painful. ee 
ments in my power. Reposing onacouch,I| The 2cti j 
posins ac " protecting angel saw my confus 
endeavored to court the soft influence of sleep. condescended gee nd ‘ec can i 
This was however difficult of attainment, as of human intellect. He distin ruished th —_ 
slumber becomes coy when fervently courted tures of the great picture at was bl “of 
—she sits not on the brow of care, and gives explaining its design The mind é tas good 
not her solace to the aching head and burst-)/sai sesses’ nt ' i i 
ing heart. The low hut of p Beane is by ‘at nce preg gon SG ike ia Ce 
NE re 2 ghia n alone it belongs to take in at a glance 
P : a) ge = # ace of the prince. the mighty chain of successive events. The 
ic Dewar on Ins bed of straw els 2 m- | p< rese ie fi 
ee a? w, feels a com /past, the present, and the future, are equally 
» he uich * the —s is denied, At |comprehended by his unbounded intelligence 
eneth. wearied with myself, the objects around |we are com led * Ae : 
ength. w y: » objectsare ‘ ompelled to consider every circum- 
gradually sunk into a dim perspective, and all stance in detail, before we are oomelin > 
consciousness was suspended —the object of junderstand its general relations. It will there 
my journey appeared to be attained, < » fore be > provi ; i . 
oe Sage gain ano grngg and 8 _ be my province to lessen the difficulty 
Snot a © ant see + “1S at ‘ 1ee, ¢ é ‘tal i 
ee ee : pel hay ve |be ve ~— and ascertain those particular 
ists . t ec snes so dear pc 3 cape affordin atte mg 
to memory, as the joy of infancy and the ple: “ my : i a ‘a mae ese 
on sirigeont 4 oreo ; reg — and seas Where 1 shall direct it 
7 A snas iit 7o fi CNY é 21yV arv 
lirhted to dwell, andthe undescribed ra shane ithe ath : oo A eee: gprs Py 
Se es ral i. i e scene opens before us, the ground of all 
lb: ci ome vere among the human institutions will be shown. Thou seest 
; ages W ee were presented to my fancy in jthat fair and ample street, it is the spot where 
the sweet absence of worldly care—I awoke}|be if, wei 
j ‘ ‘beauty, wealth and talent 
not until the early sun began to dispense his) e ein tees mee 
ys egan to dispense his commence and labour in a part so fruitful in 
rays on my apartment. Rising from my couch, adventure. 
after having performed an ablution, turni ; i i 
‘ an ¢ urning to 2 wester i 5 iv 
the east I ne ane my orisons to "the =i st ggg it feage ee a og eo 
of heaven. I seated myself at a window, w! ichi|)! a , the al le ‘amare abe. Wace 
afforded a view of the principal tre et - of ma oe 96 I ‘I rae wie de ae 
dg = nin street—nu-||of mater als calculated to resist pie 
oe were the curious incidents which oc-|iand at the same time please the ne ee 
curred as 1 ‘ . ot VR ” ss i, ge ed a . . ont. , 
ry aca pn + sine Apc for the return) not be passed without notice. ‘The ascent to 
boos flr noche a dora i ae pas | portals, was by steps which 
e) ave ach instant ajjfor beauty mig . ‘ed wi ari 
false coloring. My irritable feelings nile Bh erdeascon Rie n bh pn = i: He webrcs. 
completety unhappy without hastening the || tt was dovérsied ah its pera Sn ee 
object of my wishes—a discontented mind is ornaments carved in marble. Its eneral - 
surely of all evils the most to be dreaded ‘seine forcil ly | may tecotientink Oia 
a Wer one Bi oes : e« ; /pect ge! y brought to my recollection those 
‘ e evening Israel re-''temples, in which, it is sat e Greek , 
turned, and again dispelled all a Sealce iocaad yen chong inion’ bea 
sant sensations. Pointing to the dark passage, seem the christians have a particular »leasure 
he exclaimed ** Son of Selim what seest thou ?”” in borrowing their arts from the geal rof. 
I looked around me, but nothing met my view |sources The ste ys were euar led a bye 
other than the dim obscurity of night “Anin-||side b rs row f so b: af iu h afterw ds 
distinct murmuring announced the v: ied } d 0 ee Re es cs ee 
t a: d the varied oc-ijappeared to be Ir rered with a ki 
cupations ofmen. The numerous lamps gave me sage Bed Posing scriieen byron, lished 
a fluctuating li¢ht, not sufficient t it Cm 4 
oe he su pep permit ac-/brazen ball on each end. I must confess there 
_ curate observation. LI replied to his enquiry,) is inthis arrange appy exempli i 
Sir auntech scany Ereonee | oe Sees we: this yb, yeeane a happy exemplification 
ioug" ‘ ports *s were |of the power of contrast. 
transac it was! sible P | : . 
nme it was impossible clearly to define | Numerous servants were in attendance, pro- 
aa fe ; ) bably to provide refreshments for the expect. 
st ew from beneath his robe a small’ed guests, and to make preparation for what 
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is called a fashionable party. It was now scarce-| 
ly eight o’clock, and the company had not yet) 
collected. Soon, however, a rumbling car-' 
riage stopt at the door, from which descen#led| 





ment, to whom every person seemed disposed 
to give their attention. It was evident that jp 
all these greetings, there was nothing which ip. 
dicated a feeling heart. A cold civility and 4 


two females completely enveloped in long |profusion of ceremony, while it was more ful. 
cloaks—they were instantly conducted to the some, vas destitute of that grandeur which so 
house, and the vehicle for the present dismis- }eminently marks the customs of the East. 
sed—at first they assumed the familiarity of|)/The company all remained standing, until, in. 
old friends, and in an adjoining room made jideed, I began to grow excessively weary,.— 
somé alteration in their apparel. This ease of After many idle compliments, the party 
manner did not, however, continue long, but|!amounting to near a hundred,. endeavoured to 
was exchanged for a reserved austerity of de-//find some resting place. It of necessity hap. 
portment. Under the same circumstances, pened that many were deprived of this con- 
Various successive persons arrived—on the \venience, which was no serious calamity 4s 
threshold of the door their salutation began) great part of their pleasure was derived from 
with the expression of fears lest the dampness||the constant fluctuation. Their principal bu- 
of the night should detain certain other visitors. ||siness was an easy but unintelligible conversa. 
Here let me remark, that every woman what-|'tion. There was one particular, which to me 
ever her situation may be, is styled a lady by |lwas strikingly singular: a beautiful woman 
her own associates but by no others. At length) was seated between two men, to whom appa- 
two ample rooms were filled with a most splen-/rently she paid great attention, though. at 
did collection of natural and artificial magnifi- times both spake together. The readiness 
cence. Did ever man before this, contem-'with which she replied to their numerous re. 
plate such an assemblage of beauty ? Or can) marks was to me truly astonishing. 
the human mind fashion to itself, a greater) ‘This was a spectacle upen which I would 
heaven of charms? I aow, while memory tra- |have wished to dwell during the period of life 
ces the scene, feel my young blood accelerat-||\—my senses were fascinated and my faculties 
edin its course; the Houris of our Paradise |began to wander, and the very design of my 
could not excel the grace and elegance which ||visit was forgotten. Israel re-called me to my- 
shown in every gesture. self with the assurance that in a short time we 
But it is not now our business to dwell on |should see a circle to which this, in comparison, 
the mere outside of this fair edifice, let us ra- |was no more than the faint stars to the silver. 
ther unveil the mysteries it conceals—judge jed majesty of the moon. If every handsome 
of my surprise, at finding every thing dispos-| face is to produce this effect, it were better 
ed according to our own custom—a large ave-|to conclude our research as the temptation 
nue covered witha rich carpet, on which even||will be constantly presented. Take courage 
the Sultan himself might deign to repose.—|'then, and observe what is passing for we shall 
The walls were lined with tapestry, on which have no small amusement. The present 0c 
were imprinted paintings of many remarkable |'casion is not a fair sample of the character of 
events, probably connected with the history the inhabitants of this town. It is rather an 
of the people. This ornament is firmly fixed) innovation on the original plan, made by some 
in its position, and cannot be removed with- individuals, who; however, they may openly 
out great difficulty. ‘he christians have al-||praise the institutions of their country are at 
ways been considered a dishonest ‘set, and bottom its greatest enemies. When we are 
hence are very suspicious of cach other. The) occupied with the great body of people, I will 
decoration itself is extremely beautiful, and give thee permission to indulge thy most un- 
has interested me to a considerable extent.—| bounded fancy. There the most unqualified 
Wide spreading chairs were also placed on) encomium, and the highest admiration will not 
the sides, for the convenience most undoubt ||be more than commensurate to the magnitude 
edly of visitors. But the apartments, O! Allah,|and beauty of the scene. ‘Fhen shalt thou 
who shall paint them. Sofas covered withfeast thy eye with female elegance, and con: 
orange damask, and curtains of t! 





he same rich/|fine thy mind by the principles of a sound phi- 
materials, hung upon the large windows ; fur-|jlgsophy. 

niture of the most costly kind was lavishly|}' They were at length all accommodated, 
profuse. Over the fire there was placed nu-||when instantly every person in the room el: 
merous variegated lamps, and wax tapers of|!gaged in a vigorous and animated conversa 
different colours, which agreeably illuminated||tion; the noise produced by so many deliver 
the chamber. Perfumes the most delectable|ling their sentiments, at the same time cannot 
were borne upon the air, like the fragrant spi-||be compared with any thing in nature. Tha 
ces of Arabia—my senses were now becoming||frequently heard of the female tongue, but 
intoxicated, by the grandeur and apparent|!never until this night did I witness Its oper 
happiness before me. JI perceived a woman'tion.. Here wasa large collection of wome?, 





standing near the centre of the first apart- not one of whom could distinctly comprehetd 
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polluted by its own deceit. This was evident) 
| from the ease with which many of them could jrors might well have been dispensed -with ; 
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what her neighbour said. The topics discus-||who never was seen to eat any thing in the 
sed were generally such as made it a msg ng 7A of meat, but by getting her domestic 
of little consequence whether they were un-)in the secret, was provided in her chamber 
derstood or not. Dress, and its never ending’ | with the most delicate viands. To the ques- 
changes, Was uniformly the beginning and) tion, Pray take a little? which continually 
end of every discourse, while the interval was} recurred, the only answer was, I ‘thank you 
filled up with descriptions of the theatre and sip, quite sufficient! This is a happy inven- 
the pleasures of a ball. A very prolific source) tion of an enlightened age, as it gives occa- 
of dispute arose from criticisms on the failings ‘sion for many brilliant speeches, which, other- 
of those who were not present to defend their) wise, never would have been uttered. Indeed 
own cause. Gross insinuations were with the! it is a lovely thing to behold a number of ele- 
utmost coolness, levelled against persons of;\gant women, arranged round an ample room, 
the purest morality, and the most untainted! |sipping coffee and drinking cordial; still 
reputation. Slander is the weapon woman |more worthy of notice, are the august figures 
wields to place the standard of triumphant, which are stalking about in the similitude of 
vice, on the ruins of suffering virtue. I am/men. 
not aware that any malicious motive actuated|| There were some, however, who did not al- 
them; it was probably the result of a defect!itogether fancy such meagre fare, and conse- 
in their other amusements. The time evident-||quently helped themselves to liberal potations 
ly pressed heavy upon them, and many were!lof wine, the curse of our faith, but to judge 
absolutely incapable of employing themselves) from its effects there must be some secret 
jnany manner. The men had little else to |charm concealed in its ruby tint. In ene of 
do besides framing elegant compliments to! the apartments there stood a large machine, 
amuse the ladies, who affecting to blush, ||which in appearance was neither a table nor 
threw their eyes on the ground, asif ashamed} yet a pile of drawers, while it was made to 
to acknowledge the praise. When, however, ‘fulfil the purposes of both. Upon the top there 
they were not observed, I could plainly sce|/was «arranged numerous vessels of glass, and 
the simpering smile which played upon their||liquors so potent that when drank they gave 
lips; it was not the modesty of nature moving} origin to a delirium of the most violent kind. 
within them; but the efforts of a mind already It was fashioned of the best mahogany,.and 
||so exquisitely polished that all the other mir- 


converse on subjects, which never for an in-| the handles were made of fine cut glass, and 
stant should dwell on the thoughts of woman. ||the supports upon which it stood were ele- 
Astonishment covered me when I found that|\zantly carved into the form of lion’s claws.— 
arts, science and letters, were, as by a com-|/ Around this repository of balm for every care, 
pact, excluded from all polite notice; the in-| there was continually to be found some of the 
troduction of any useful subject, would have)/party, whose wearied spirits required some 
been branded with the epithet of vulgar. A)jexhilarating draught to .give them a proper 
charge of this kind is uniformly attended with! tone. 
the most serious consequences, and must)| The demand made upon the animal powers 
therefore be carefully avoided. Contrary tojin a society like this must be enormous, and 
my expectation, neither music or dancing) ‘certainly ought to be considered as. an ample 
were invoked to enliven the scene, relying on |apology for those temporary indiscretions 
their own good qualities, universal consent||into which men are occasionally plunged.— 
banished them from the present party. Seve-|/Colloquial talents of a higher order are found 
ral black attendants, without any remarkable|to be in the possession of few, and hence 
decoration, were passing from one to another|many are anxious to display the shadow be- 
with what are called refreshments. These|/cause the substance is beyond their reach.— 
consisted of hot coffee, cakes and bread, thin | This was the only manner in which I was able 
ito account for the ardour with which these in-’ 


as wafers, none of which were calculated to| 
satisfy an ordinary appetite. I, however, un-|ltoxicating liquors were souglit, as it must be 
derstood it was the custom, that every indi-|iconfessed by every man of sensibility, that te 
vidual should be provided with sufficient|/be seated by a beautiful woman without the 
nourishment before leaving home—this ena-|power of speech is no smail misfortune. 

bled me to account for the small quantity the)| I must remark to the credit of the women, 
jemales deigned to accept; for to gratify the||that during the evening they manifested the 
cravings of nature in company, is in direct |greatest moderation, and what was abstracted 
violation of every fashionable principle.— from the stomach was amply supplied by the 
Hence the dainties of the kitchen, are some- jencreased activity of another member. It is 
“mes seen to vanish, without the servants be-|the manner of drinking which decides the 
sng able to assign a cause for their disapp 2ar- title to the epithet of a polite person, as the 
auce. ‘There was in this party a young female emptying of a glass immediately would be a 
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sufficient reason, for the expulsion of any in-||tive aspect, a suspicion to the contrary, he 
dividual from fashionable society. A proper)ing more than once given rise to unpleasant 
attention to these subjects, becomes therefore |/insinuations. It sometimes will occur that cis. 
a matter of the very first importance to alljicumstances prevent that caution which pr. 
who are interested in maintaining a certain dence will demand, and a mortifying detec. 
character in the world./ There 1s one circum.) tion is the unhappy result. [t has also been 
stance which it were asotitic to pass over in|ithe miserable fate of others to have total] 
a history of this nature, because it clearly elu-!|failed in all their effor's, and have been oblig. 
cidates the absurd principles upon which man-'/ed to remain content with the loss of those at. 
kind proceed. Should calamity be permitted |ltractions it was their glory to preserve. 

in the councils of heaven, to visit the abode|} There is no natural ornament which more 
of an unfortunate creature, it is common to|;completely occupies the female mind thay 
go round and endeavour to raise contributions |ithe hair, which in this place receives the most 
for his relief. Now it happened in this very ||profound veneration. A stranger might be 
company, an attempt was made to raise a sum led to conclude their existed some secret vir. 
of money to rescue a wretched being from alitue in this appendage to the human body, 
serious calamity into which he had fallen.—|land that anxicty for its preservation resul ed 
All were ready to*put their names before very|ifrom a motive of necessity. This is not the 
considerable sums, and I pleased myself with||case, and a very different reason is found in 
the idea that among all this folly there was yet ||the fact that the proper management of the 
a spark of benevolence; Israel, however, soonjhair is a powerful engine in the armament of 
informed me that every one of them would ||beauty ; all are desirous of being distinguish. 
find a plausible excuse for not making aled by the number of waving ringlets they can 
prompt payment. | produce, and the more numerously and fan. 

' 








The mode of apparel used by the females//tastically they are arranged, the greater the 
here is very different from that which obtains) claim to public adm ration. Some prefer long 
in the Eastern country, and urhappily exerts |-piral curls, while by others these are reject- 
a deleterious influence on their health and) ed as mean and contemptible, and the huir is 
private comfort. There is nothing, however, |/platted like the chain by which the great bell 
can stand against pride and the love of dress, jof a mosque is rung. In the person before 
which are ordinarily combined in the same jis, thou seest a number of these twisted cords 
person, and which gives a marked impression 'placed ong upon another rising like a tower, 
to every act in life. To gratify these passions'and surmounted by an article of exquisite 
no labour is deemed superfluous, and no diffi-; polish fabricated out of a shell-fish. ‘This last 
culty is sufficient to damp the ardour of pur-) addition is indispensible, and in its materials 
suit. For this the gloomy night is passed in| is of almost every substance within the power 
melancholy musing, and the tedious day in of man. 
efforts to surpass a friend, or humble in the|| As regards this particular, the contrivances 
dust the aspiring pretensions of some fair) which are employed to remedy the defects 
rival. Women in every age have indulged a ‘providence has seen meet to allow, may in- 
fond predilection for their personal cherms,' deed be classed among the most curious in- 
and as regards this particular, are all the sub-| ventions, The lady who engrosses so large a 
jects of an envious disposition—It is a feeling portion of the condescension of her polite 
which in moderation should not be too harsh- fricnds, and whose elegant appearance is the 
ly restrained, as it is susceptible of being made) theme of general praise, does not possess 4 
the foundation of many interesting and amiable ‘single execllency which is her own. Those 
affections. It will not be necessary to point waving ringlets which so gracefully fall upon 
these out, as their effects have been both seen a neck, to which for whiteness alabaster can- 
and felt in every reg on of the habitable earth. not be compared, are not the indigenous pro- 
Now, said Israel, let us examine them a l't-yduction of the head that bears them, ‘They 
tle more closely, and ascertain the extrava once added to the splendour of a fascinating 
gancies to which folly inevitably leads: thou being whose frail person has long since pas- 
seest that captivating figure who seems to sed to its parent dust, so true is the position 
worship the resemblance displayed in her that the wreck of one generation must pro- 
mirror. The ruby color of her cheek alter | vide the nutriment on which its successor 1s to 
nating with a lily whiteness, and which at- subsist. In the pride of beauty the budding 
tracts a general notice, is not the gift of hea-, flower opened its blossoms to the morning 
ven. Woman, in the rapid flight of her fancy, sun, but ere he reached the meridian of his 
has laid nature under contribution, and not) course, the delicate tints had faded, and her 
content with articles easy of access, penetrates, leaves lay withered onthe earth In the gay 
the bowels of the earth in search of a preser- hilarity of her heart, how little did’ she think 
vative of beauty. The great art in this ma- the ornament of her care was destined to ade 
neeuvre is to imitate as nearly as possible a na-| to the triumphs of another, and become the 
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weapon of a proud coquette. In ancient times| understanding. The powers of genius are 
it was thoughta crime to rob the dead, though ‘controuled by external circumstances, and 
the living might be substantially benefitted, abilities the most splendid, will be seen vainly 
but the customs of the world are strangely al- struggling for the mere subsistance of their 
tered. The object of my remark, although|/possessor. I shall produce to thee abundant 
she could unmoved witness the theft, would evidence of the truth, that opulence and mag- 
yet shudder were the story told her by ano- nificence in every country under heaven must 
ther. exert a tyrannical sway. It is substantially 
Allthese decorations are the direct result true that even in this favoured land, there sub- 
of hypocrisy and dissimulation, which it would sists a servitude and despotism in society as 
seem are the natural aliment of female vanity, extended in principle as can be said of any 
as there is not a woman in the whole extent other region. : 
of this town who can make the display before) What is, however, chiefly to be remarked, 
us without a criminal waste of time. Every is the madness of an assembly like the present, 
woman is, of course, persuaded of this, and which, after weeks of anxious preparation, with 
therefore prefers lavishing her money instead all its anticipated delights, affords no matter 
of labour. The largest proportion of this or-)for the tongue of praise. In the lapse of a 
nament is obtained in the manner mentioned, ‘few short days it will cease to afford any fur- 
and by a little artifice is soon adapted for its ther topics of conversation, and nothing but 
new occupant. Some go still furiher, for the the dim recollection of lavish and criminal pro- 
curls on the head of that elderly lady were fusion will dwell onthe memory. The scene 
yesterday the property of her maid; I witness-/has vanished in the great abyss of the past, 
ed the tears the unhappy girl shed when in-/and the giddy multitude dwell with rapture 
forned she must part with her raven locks, on some new prospect which faintly discovers 
but there was no alternative but compliance. | its features in futurity. It is the picture of 
‘The potential word churacter was thundered) human nature, when elated with prosperity, 
on her ear, and produced immediate submis-) and few are they to whom fortitude is given 
sion. To those who are placed in a depen to resist the inroads of vice, and nobly display 
dent situation, any thing, however trivial in the standard of virtue in the world. 
itself, when associated with what is called re-| L would hot wish to excite thy disgust, by 
pulation, becomes important. By circulating dweliing too long on this unpleasant theme, 
either good or bad reports, the powerful pos-) were it not that the scene is novel, and may 
sess the unfailing means of bending their in-| not again recur. In all this large company 
feriors to any possible purpose, aid in a mo- there is an individual, and she alone shines 
ment can sink them in despair, or elevate them) wiih unborrowed lustré, and beauty is to her 
in hope. ithe least recommendation—the fleeting foi- 
The promiscuous odour which now rises on! bles incident to her station, have passed be- 
the sense, is not caused by sprinkling the | fore her without contamination, tortified by a 
apartment, as among the orientals, but pro-|/vigorous intellect, and a disposition of the most 
ceeds from the very persons of those present.|¢ xalted virtue, she may smile on the storm of 
The women in this place have extraordinary passion, and over the billows of folly pass un- 
wisdom, and early came to the concJusion that) hurt, 
instead of the ancient profuse plan, the betier|! Thou canst not approve the cold civility, 
way would be to apply certain oderiferous|the haughty reserve, the falsehood, and the 
waters to different parts of the body. In this illberality, which mark a fashionable revel, 
way they constantly carry with them a most | where nothing can be found to cheer the heart 
delectable scent, which no doubt contributes jor enliven the fancy. The glittering pomp 
in ahigh degree to the pleasures of their nu-j)of dress adapted to dazzle the eye, and the 
merous admirers. But woe to the man who servile adulation of flattery lead the soul into 
ona warm summer day, and in a crowded the trammels of a base captivity—but from 
church, shall have the misfortune of being ‘these we pass to other and more exhilarating 
seated near one of these beds of fragrant spi-|jobservations, and objects are now to arise be- 
ces; he must devoutly pray that his olfactory |fore us upon which angels may look with 
organs may be so obtunded as to render hin'|pleasure. Now it will be lawful for thee to 
incompetent to distinguish the passing gale. | indulge a generous emotion, and to encourage 
But to anticipate the interesting scenes toa noble desire of emulation, 
which we are yet to be introduced by an ela- <a 
borate description of folly, would abridge that} 
pleasure I inteud thee. When we come to)! Providence has placed all things that are 
enquire into the principles of men, and ex- jfor our advantage near at hand. But gold 
amine the different ranks of society, the tre-|and silver nature has hidden in the bowels of 
mendous results of dissipation and licentious-||the earth ; and they were mingled with dirt 
hess will flash with convicting energy on the''till avarice and ambition parted them 
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THE GENIUS OF THE HARP. ‘pursuit of a phantom that but too frequently 


The past, the present, and the future, were} leads to wretchedness, Happiness consists 
glowing before me in the bright, but otten) Not so much in the gratification of our desires 
illusive mirror of fancy. I saw our country)|45 12 the proper restriction of them, _ The too 
spread before me as it once appeared, a beau. /4NX10us endeavor to obtain some wished for 
tiful wilderness emerging from the waste of object, and unrestrained regret for disappoint. 
waters.-—I thought of the first mariner of the ment in the pursuit, or disgust in its POsses. 
western world, the unfortunate, but the im-/S!0D)_ are the causes of much unhappiness 
mortal Columbus—I saw him guiding his bark) "08 men—and this it is in their own power 
through an untried main, and gazing anxious-| ‘0 alleviate. 1 will endeavor to illustrate this 
ly over the boundless and unbroken expanse} DY an example, which, with mapy others, has 
in quest of the object of his hopes; around) fallen under my notice among those mortals 
him were countenances of fear, dismay, des-), who have been committed to my charge— 
pair, and mutiny ; but the land rose before | Frances W ilmer was such a character as ] 
him, and as he planted his feot on the new)“ ould describe ; he possessed many of the 
found soil, his spirit pierced through the dark qualities that secure admiration and esteem— 
vista of futurity, and he felt that his name was he was young and Say, ardent in his tempera. 
never to be forgotten! It was a lovely land—| Ment, enthusiastic in imagination, and pos. 
a silent waste, an uncultivated paradise—the| sessed ofa naturally good and well cultivated 
Indian alone bounded lightly over the green! Understanding, At the age of twenty-one he 
prairie, or tracked the deer through the maz-|/found himself the owner of a small estate, 
es of the immeasurable forest. 1 thought of |2mply sufficient to supply the necessaries and 
the present, and I exclaimed, even comforts of life. He was esteemed and 

“°*Tis the loveliest land on the face of the earth.” respected nee... his isk pagmintnen st, and had 
‘succeeded in awakening a warmer feeling in 

My reflections on the future were more)'the bosom of her, from whom he most wished 
general, and I soared aloft in the regions Of a return of affection. For some months he 
imagination, till the weary wing of fancy!! was industrious, contented, and happy. But 
drooped, and my thoughts insensibly wander-| soon he began to view with envy the situation 
ing into another channel reverted to the Ge-| of his more wealthy neighbors ; he murmured 
nius of the Harp. Wondering at the length-|/at the toil that was necessary in the cultivation 
ened delay of her promised visit, I was about) of his ground, and sighed for wealth and re- 
to draw my hand across the strings of the in-|, pose. A few weeks spent amidst the splen- 
strument which she had presented to me,j|'dor and gaiety of the city increased these 
when I was arrested by a low breathing of} feelings. He had mingled enchanted in the 
melody, resembling that which Ossian de-) giddy circle of wealth and fashion, and when 
scribes as proceeding from the untouched jhe returned once more to his home it was 
strings of his harp, and which he considers|only to view with increased disgust what he 
prophetic of misfortune. But to me this un-|/now considered the almost unsupportably dull 
expected phenomenan was but a forerunner) and monotonous round of a country life. He 
of the presence of her who had bestowed the) disdained his former useful occupations and 
gift upon me: A white robe glanced before) simple pleasures, and alienated the affection 
me, -and raising my eyes I again beheld the) of his friends by his altered conduct: his bu- 
Genius. ‘Welcome, Benevolent Spirit !’’\/siness was neglected and his crops failed him 
exclaimed I, ‘‘ you were at this instant the||—still more deeply disgusted, he resolved to 
subject of my thoughts, I have just been! dispose of his farm and become a merchant.— 


wishing for your presence !” || He did so, imagined himself on the high road 

‘*} am happy to perceive that thou hast not|/to wealth and honor, and for a while fancied 
forgotten me, during my absence,” replied! himself completely happy. His friends were 
she, ‘* which has been unexpectedly prolong-| by degrees forgotten, and even she whum he 
ed beyond my intention. Dost thou remem-| had loved was less frequently remembered, 
ber the subject of our late conversation?” —_| till her image almost faded from his mind, and 

**I do,” answered I, “and it has just min-!'another, more beautiful indeed, but one who 
gled with my reflections—you warned me not}loved him not, filled the place it once had oc- 
to expect undivided happiness in aught that) cupied. But when its novelty had passed, he 
is mortal—is there then no situation in life in)/soon found be was but indulging in a delusive 
which it is possible to be perfectly happy ?” jar sam—a confession of his love was treated 

| 





“Perfect happiness,” replied the Genius,| with contempt, and he found himself received 
** is not consistent with the lot of humanity ;||with coldness, and exposed to the ridicule of 
but it is in a degree attainable in every state.||his gay companions. He was entirely unac- 
At is not so much because happiness is beyond) quainted with business, difficulties thickened 
the reach of mortality, that man is unhappy,| round him, his credit began to fail, and he 
as that he too often neglects the substance in! soon found himself reduced to the verge 0: 
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bankruptcy. At this critical period fortune 
once more smiled, and by the death of an un- 
cle, whe left him his sole heir, he found him- 
self master of an independent fortune. The 
change in his affairs wrought a like change in 
his associates, and in the object of his love— 
she smiled assent, and they were soon united 


He had now reached the summit of his wishes 


and he resolved for the future to be perfectly 
happy—he gave up his business, and led for- 
ward by his young wife launched deep into, 
the whirlpool of folly, extravagance, and dis-| 
sipation. But, in the words of the preachev, 
he soon discovered that this also was ‘ vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” He mingled with his| 
gay ‘five hundred friends,’ but he loved them) 
not—his wife returned not the affection he) 
had once bestowed upon her, but which daily | 
grew more cold, his days were embittered by | 
remorse, and by domestic dissentions, his for-| 
tune was wasted by extravagance, his health} 
was broken by dissipation, and he at length) 
died only in time to escape the pain of know-| 
ing he was reduced almost to indigence. His 
grave was wet by no tears of affection, and! 
his memory was forgotten.” The Genius, 
here ceased, and as I was about to reply a| 
noise in the street for an instant attracted my) 
attention, and when I again turned my eyes 
she had disappeared. EMILY. 





—— 


FASHIONABLE WATERING PLACES. 


Miss Simper appeared at Saratoga in an 
elegant suit of sable. She was said to be in 
mourning for her father, an opulent broker in 
Baltimore, recently deceased. Grief had 
wasted her health, and weeping had washed 
away her roses, and she was come to recover 
her appetite, and reanimate her blushes.— 
Miss Simper, of course, was an heiress, and) 
attracted great attention. The gentlemen! 
called hera beauty, and talked a great deal of| 
her real estate, bank stock and securities.— 
Some of the ladies thought her complexion 
too sallow, and some objected to the style of 
her dress, Miss Highflyer said she had not 
the air of a woman of fashion, while Captain 
Halliard pronounced her a suspicious sail, and 
declared his belief that she was a privateer in 
disguise. The fair stranger, however, walk- 
ed daily to the fountain, modestly cast down! 
her eyes when gazed at, and seemed uncon- 
scious of all but her own horrors. About 
this time Major Fitzconnell appeared upon 
the busy scene. He was a tall, handsome 
man, of easy address and polished manners, 
who seemed to regard all around him with an 
“r of very polite unconcern.—He was announ- 
ced as an officer in his Britannic Majesty’s ser- 





/pear to seek society, but was too well bred 
to repel any civilities which were offered to 
him. The gentlemen were well pleased with 
his good sense, his knowledge of the world 
and the suavity of his manners, but as he seem- 
ed to avoid the ladies, they had little opportu- 
nity of estimating bis. qualities. 

Major Fitzconnell and Miss Simper met by 
accident at the fountain. The officer, who 
had just filled his glass at her approach, pre- 
sented it to the lady, who, in sipping the trans- 
parent element, dropped her handkerchief.— 
The gentleman very gallantly picked up the 
cambric and restored it to the owner, but the 
‘blushing damsel, abashed by the easy atten- 
tions of an elegant stranger, in her confusion 
lost her reticule which the soldier gracefully 
replaced upon her wrist, with a most respect- 
ful bow. 
| A-courtesy on the one side, and another 
bow on the other, terminated the civilities of 
this meeting. The gentieman pursued his 
walk, and the lady returned to her chamber. 
That Miss Simper felt duly sensible of the ho- 
nor of having elicited three graceful congees 
from the brother of an English earl cannot be 
doubted ; nor can we suppose without injus- 
tice to that gentleman’s taste that he saw with 
indifference the mantling blushes which those 
attentions had drawn forth ; certain, it is, how- 
ever, that as they separated in opposite direc- 
tions, neither of them was seen to cast * long- 
ing, lingering looks behind.” 

As I had not the privilege of intruding into 
either of their chambers, I cannot say what 
fairy forms might have flitted around the ma- 
gic pillow, nor whether the fair one dreamed 
of coronets, coats of arms, kettle-drums, and 
epaulettes. In short, I am not able to inform 
the inquisitive reader, whether the parties 
‘thought of each other at all; but from the ex- 
treme difficulty in again bringing two such diffi- 
dent persons in contact, I am inclined to think 
the adventure would have ended here had not 
chance, which oft decides the fate of mighty 
monarchs, decided theirs. 

Miss Simper’s health required her attend- 
ance at the fountain on the following morning 
at an unusual early hour—and the Major, while 
others were sleeping, had sallied forth to en- 
ijoy the invigorating freshness of the early 
breeze. They met again by accident at the 
ipropitious well, and as the attendant who is 
usually posted there to fill the glasses of the 
invalids had not taken his station, the Major 
had not only the happiness of performing that 
office, but of replenishing the exhausted ves- 
sel until the lady had quaffed the full mea- 
sure prescribed by the medical dictator of 
this little community. I am not able to say how 








Vice, and brother to Earl Somebody, in Eng- 


often they pledged each other in the salubri- 


land, It was reported that he had large land-!|ous beverage ; but when the reader is inform- 
cd possessions in the west, He did not ap-lied that the guantum prescribed to a delicate 
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female varies from four to eight glasses, ac-|* She’s a pirate, by thunder!” roared Capt. 
cording to the nature of her complaint, and | Halliard. 
that a lady cannot decorously sip more than’) In the meanwhile the new married pair were 
one mouthful without drawing breath, it will pursuing their journey by easy stages towards 
be seen, that ample time was afforded on this the city of New-York. We all know © hoy 
occasion for a fefe a-tefe. ‘The ice being thus ‘blest the charms of nature improve, when wa 
broken, and the water duly quaffed, the gen-|see them reflected,” and so on, and we cay 
tleman proposed a promenade, to which the {readily imagine “how happily the days of 
lady after some little hesitation acceded—and)|Thalaba past by,” on this occasion. Uninter. 
when the great bell sammoned them to break-)| rupted by ceremonious visits, unrestrained by 
fast, they repaired to the table with excellent the presence of third parties, surrounded by 
appetites, und cheeks glowing with healthful all the blandishments which give enchantment 
hues, produced by the exercise of the morn-||to the rural scene, it is not surprising that our 
ing. ‘lovers should often digress from the beaten 
At ten o’clock the lady issued forth from her Toad, and as often linger at a romantic spot, 
chamber, adorned with new charms, by the OF secluded cottage. 
recent labours of the toilet, and strolling pen-'| Several days had now elapsed, and neither 
sively, book in hand, to the farthes* corner of | P&atty had made any disclosure to the other 
the great piazza, commenced her studies. It Upon the important subject of finance. As 
happened at the same moment, thatthe Major they were drawing near the end of their jour. 
fresh from his valet’s hands, hied to the same P&Ys the Major thought it advisable to broach 
cov! retreat to breathe forth the melancholy |this delic ite matter to his bride. It was upon 
musing of his soul upon his flute. Seeing the 2 fine summer evening, as they sat by a win. 
lady he hesitated, begged pardon for his in- ‘dow at an inn, enjoying the beauties of an ex. 
trusion, and was about to retire, but the lady jtensive landscape, that this memorable — 
assured him it was “no intrusion at all,” and Versation occurred, They had been amusing 
laid aside her book. The gentleman was soon themselves with that kind of small talk which 
seated beside her. -He begged to know the 2¢W-married folks find so vastly pleasant; as 
subject of her researches, and was delighted how much they love one another, and how 
with the taste displayed in the choice of her happy they intend to be, and what a fine thing 
author; she earnestly solicited a display of his |!t !8 for two fond hearts to be dissolved and 
musical talents, and was enraptured with every melted down into one, &c, Many examples 
note; and whenthe same impertinent bell °% love and murder were related--the lady 
which had curtailed their morning walk again told of several distressed swains who had in- 
sounded in their ears, they were surprised to |continently hanged themselves for their mis- 
find how swiftly time had flown, and chagrin. |'Tesses, and the gentleman as often asseverated 
ed tht the common place operation of eating that not one of those martyred lovers adored 
was so often allowed to interrupt the feast of the object ef his passion with half the fer. 
Heason “andthe flow of wit. )vour which he felt for his own, deur, sweet 
At four o’clock the military stranger hand- darling precious little Anne! At last, throwing 
Seabee dbase ’ not Paster sais, we his arm over his wife’s chair, he said care- 
ed Miss Simper into an elegant gig and drove lessly : 
to the neighboring village: where rumor soon} — « y 
proclaimed that this interesting pair were unit-) 
ed in the holy bands of matrimony. For once’ 
the many tongues of fame spoke truly—and 
when the happy Major returned with his 
blushing bride, all could see that the embar- yas at present ?” 
rassment of the lover was exchanged for the} «1 is-all in your own possession,” said the 
triumphant smile of the delighted bridegroom. jaqy 
It ishardly necessary to add that such was the 
salutary effect of this pleasing event, that the 
“young couple” found themselves restor- 
ed instantaneously to perfect health, and on 
the following day they bade adieu to Saratoga 
springs. 


** Who has the management of your proper 
ty, my dear ?” 

** You have, my darling,” replied she. “! 
shall have, when 1 get it,” said the husband 
—**1 meant to inquire, in whose possession it 


? 


‘* Do not trifle with me,” said the gentle: 
man, patting her cheek - ** you have made 
me the happy master of your person and it }s 
time to give me the disposal of your fortune.” 

‘** My face is my fortune, kind sir,” said she, 
laying her head on his shoulder. 

‘This is a very ungenteel affair!” said Mrs. ** T'o be plain with you, madam,” said the 
Highflyer. ‘I never Aeard the beat of it in impassioned bridegroom, ‘*I have need ol 
my born days!” said a fat shopkeeper’s lady.— money immediately—the hired gig in which 
** How funny !” cried one young lady. ‘* How we came to this place, is returned, and I have 
shocking !” exclaimed another. “ Fgad that’s not the means to procure another convey: 
a keen, smart girl!” said one gentleman.— ance.” 

**Sho’sa tickler, | warrant her!” saidasecond., «To be equally candid with you, sir,” replet 
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the happy bride, ‘‘ Ihave nothing in the world having previously made up her bundle, with. 

but what you see.” _ fjout which a lady never steals a march, hasten. 
“‘ Have you no real estate ?” said the Major, |/ed down stairs. _ Upon the way she met the 

starting on his fect. landlord, who inquired if her husband was 
‘Not an acre ?”? awake. 
“© No bank stock ?” ** Hie is not,” said the lady, “and need not 
‘* None.” be disturbed.” 
‘‘No, securities, no jewels, no money ?” ** The seat was taken for you, then?” in- 
“ Nothing of the kind.” quired the innkeeper. 
«“ Are you not the daughter and heiress of|} ‘* Certainly !” 

a rich broker 2”? “ Oh, very well—we’ll not disturb the gen- 
“ Not I, indeed ?” tleman—the stage is ready, madam, jump in.” 
*‘ Who the devil are you then !”’ ‘Mrs. Fitzconnell jumped in accordingly, and 
“1 am your wife, sir, and the daughter of a|was soon on her way to New-York, leaving 

very honest blacksmith !”” (|the gallant and ingenious Major to provide 
“Bless me !”? exclaimed the Major starting another conveyance, and a new wife, at his 

back with astonishment—then covering his, leisure. 

face with both his hands, he remained for a} EE ARCS 

moment absorbed in thought. Resuming his)! WESTMONT. 

serenity. he said in a gpenepien:. waned y k sero © Too soon, and too sure, is the fair sheet of being, 

gratulate you, madam, on being the wife of a} With our failings and wanderings darkly inserib’d, 

beggar like yourself. Tama ruined man, and And those who from danger and sin would be fleeing, 
know not whence to supply my immediate | Of! find their endeavours by frailty brib’d.” 

wants.” | Westmont was born midst the votaries of a 
‘Can you not draw upon the earl, your religion whose tenets were founded on prin- 

brother?” said the lady. jciples bigoted, fanatic and deceptive ; ideas 
“Thaye not the honour of being allied to onthusiastic and confused gave to his mind 

the nobility.” ‘their first impressions—ultimately aiding ano- 
“Perhaps you can have recourse to the! ther instance to the manv ‘hat youthful im- 
paymaster of your regiment ?”” _||pressions are with difficul'y eradicated. Even 
“{do not happen to belong to any regi- i, the tenderness of youth, ere the faculties 
ment !” of the mind were strengthened by the ener- 
“ And have you no land in Arkansas *” | getic influence of education, he unwillingly e 
**Not an acre ?” “became a proselyte to the religion his parents 
‘Pray then, sir, may I take the liberty of ‘advocated, and was rece:ved into the ordinan- 
asking who you are?” ices of their church, as one fu'ly qualified to 
“fam your husband, madam, at your ser- partake of the sacrament, and comprehend 
vice, and only son to a famous gambler, who the theorems annexed to their belief of reli- 
left me heir to his principles and profession.” gious obscrvance—thus were the first years 
“My father gave me a good education!” of his boyish existence employed; piety was 
said the lady. ithe external veil which he assiduously endea- 
“So did mine,” said the gentleman, ‘ but ‘vored to throw over his natural foibles, and 
ithas not prevented me from trumping the hypocrisy was the insiduous crime that lulled 
wrong trick this time.” ‘the first probes of conscience, awakened from 
So saying, Major Fitzconnell bounced out the slumbers of ignorance. Time rolled on, 
of the chamber, hastened to the bar, and cal- adolescence was succeeded by poverty, and 
led the landlord. His interesting bride follow-| with the rising feelings of passion and desire, 
ed on tiptoe and listened unobserved. The \the veil of deceit was shaken from his actions ; 

Major inquired “at what hour the mail stage he was beheld in all the gross deformity of 

would pass for New-York.” ‘* About mid-)crime and pointed at as the young apostate ; 

night,” was the reply. ** Please tosecure me jand those deeds of evil which would have ap- 

a seat,” said the Major, ‘¢and let me be wak- |peared light and trivial, had they not so long 

ened at the proper hour.” ** Only one seat ?” been cloaked under a banner so opprobious 

inquired the host. One seat only,”? was the as that of hypocrisy, were now viewed by alk 
reply. The landlord remarked that it was)with abhorrence, and their detected actor ir'- 
customary for gentlemen who set off in the revocably blasted to detestation. Phus was 
hight to pay their fare in advance; on which the inconsiderate misapplication of enthusias- 
the Major paid for the seat. he Major and tic ideas of religion made the promptu to de- 
his bride retired to separate chambers; the ceit, and in fine the nursery to infamy. De- 
former was soon locked in the arms of sleep, tection issometimes succeeded by remorse, but 
but the latter repelled the drowsy god from more frequently the sorrow alone of being dis- 
her eyelids. When she heard the stage drive covered is the prominent subsequent feeling 
up to the door of the inn, she hastily rose, and; attendant on a conyiction of crime, and too 
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often a blind determination of revenge acts as 
the stimulant only to more heinous immo- 
ralities. Thus it was with Westmont ; expos- 
ed to the ridicule of his associates, shunned 
by those whom he once termed friends, and 
spurned indignantly by his enemies, he felt 
himself a despised and forlorn being, and look- 
ed invain for some avenue of escape; at home 
the dark and scowling looks of his bigoted) 
parents, added to their mutterings of displea- 


————— 
icheer and enliven him, or the holy light of 
ithe gospel to illumine his passage through 
life, he is as a forlorn wanderer groping 3 
way through a dark and lonesome wild, with. 
out a conductor to direct him or a beacon to 
guide his steps. View on the other hand ci. 
'vilized man, surrounded by every comfort 
which can render his life pleasant and agree. 
able; every means to make himself happy 
within his reach, and every avenue open to 
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sure, almost maddened him ; abroad he be him by which to raise himselfto respectability, 
held nothing but the glances of contempt, and) Education that sweetener of life—that husband. 
the inward working of his guilty conscience|/man of the mind, dealing out to him its many 
was a canker of perpetual misery. He was|/benefits, enabling him thereby to walk through 
twenty years of age when I made myself his! life with honor to himself and usefulness to 
companion, and just at the crisis of his expo-||his fellow beings. The knowledge of a true 
sure to the world. I was much his senior, knew |and invisible God whose attributes are infinite, 
his history well, and knew that erroneous first) whose power is omnipotent, and whose ma. 
impressions had driven him thus far upon the)|jesty is all extensive, is made known to him 
gale of adversity. Charitable motives prompted/||through the medium of revealed religion, 
my actions; I believed his natural disposition) whose precepts, if dutifully and punctually ad. 
good, and believed he yet might be reclaimed. /hered to, will lead him safely through every 
To effect this was my object; he was alone in||difficulty and vicissitude to which his proba. 
feelings of sympathy when I made myself his! tionary state makes him liable, and will conduct 
companion. To effect his repentance I strove,|/him into the presence of that being whom on 
but in vain, for so inseparably was hypocrisy||/earth he was taught to revere and love, and 
twined in his being, that it appeared the se-||from whom he will receive those rewards 
cret motive of every action—he deceived me |which await a well spent life. What a strik- 
repeatedly, and I was compelled to leave him! ing contrast does not the above comparison 
to his own fate. A few more years fleeted on,||present to our view. On one side we behold 
and I beheld him in the agonies of death ; his) man sunk in a state of barbarism, his mind 
last residence the poor-house ; repentant, and! manacled by the chains of ignorance—like an 
acknowledging erroneous first impressions) uncultivated field whose soil may be good and 
the cause of his premature death. The pic-||arable—beneath whose surface some innate 
ture is dark but still it may teach a lesson—let!;excellencies may be concealed, but if it is not 

















us be careful our early impressions are cor-| 


rect ones. 
—_—— 


ON CIVILIZATION, 


How incalculable are the advantages and 
how numerous the benefits derivable from 
civilized society. If there are any pleasures 
to be enjoyed, or happiness experienced in 
this life, certainly it must be under the bles- 
sings of civilization, for without it the transi- 
tory comforts of earth would become still 
more transitory, because they would be con- 
stantly marred by the many inconveniences 
and disadvantages consequent to, and which 
‘attend on civilized states. View the savage— 
behold in imagination the life he leads, sur- 
rounded by innumerable ills—hable to numer- 
ous difficulties, and subject to many misfor- 
tunes to which civilized man is a stranger.— 
On whatsoever he turns his eyes nought but a 
dreary and barren wilderness meets its gaze. 
At one time the savage yells of his savage 
brethren echo in his ear—at another he is af- 
frighted by the discordant and thrilling howls 


tilled and cultivated by a skillful hand, what- 
ever good qualities it may possess will remain 
unknown, and it will present to the eye nought 
(but a barren waste. Evenso with his mind; 
there may be slumbering within it a latent 
spark of genius, but if not aroused and brought 
to light by the nurturing hand of education it 
will be enveloped in a cloud of darkness 
whose gloom it will never be able to penetrate, 
and his fellow men will not know that the 
faintest ray of talent glimmers within his breast. 
‘Behold on the other side man in the posses: 
sion of every thing which can sweeten lifs, 
and in the enjoyment of those numerous bless- 
ings which attend a state of civilization : unit- 
‘ed to his fellow men by that chain of social 
intercourse which binds man to man, he 1s ex- 
empt from those inconveniences and disad- 
‘vantages to which the life of the uncivilized 
‘man issubject. The clouds of ignorance and 
‘bigotry dispelled by the penetrating rays of 
education, an opportunity is afforded him to 
‘store his mind with useful and wholesome 
‘knowledge, which opportunity, if embraced 
and well used will enable him to discern truth 
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of the dumb inhabitants of the forest—all 


in her brightest colors, and will teach him to 


around him wears acheerless and gloomy as-|/tread her path with a steady and unswerving 
pect. Without the blessings of education to! step.-The gospel shedding around him its 
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earthly path and pointing out to him the road 
to heaven. In fine, every comfort and every 






svasp. 

‘Lobe’ and disgusting, indeed, would be 
the picture which the world would present 
without civilization. Without regular laws to 
govern and regulate the conduct of men, some 
of the worst and most pernicious passions 
would be indulged in freely and without re- 
straint—some of the blackest and most fatal 
crimes would be committed with impunity, 
and vice of every kind would have a loose and 
discretionary rein. Ignorance, with allits con- 
sequent bad concomitants, would reign, and by 
its condensity render invisible some of the 
noble features of human nature, and keep lock- 
ed up in oblivion those inborn qualities which 
slumber in the mind of every man, but if not 
awakened and brought to life will be like un- 
polished diamonds, their intrinsic worth cannot 
be appreciated. 

Under the auspices of civilization the seeds 
of education are disseminated, through whose 
medium laws are framed by which the ac- 
tions of men are guided—their passions re- 
strained and kept within due and proper 















darkness of idolatry, and in making known to 
the benighted pagan the purity and sanctity 
and truth of the christian religion, under 
whose happy influence the hatchets of savage 
hostility has been buried—the calumet of 
peace has been smoked, and thousands of hea- 
thens have been converted into congregations 
of christians. Where once the forest stood, 
the haunt and hiding of beasts and reptiles, 
now are seen promising cities to rise vieing 
'n happiness with the most ancient in the uni- 
pe: Look for instance at this state, and 
ompare its present appearance to what it was 
Fwhen the illustrious Penn first landed upon its 
shores. Take a retrospect through the 
‘minds eye,” and contemplate what a pic- 
ture it must have presented to him when he 
}stood under that tree beneath whose branches 
was ratified that exemplary treaty, not by the 
glistening sabre or the cannon’s roar, but by a 
mildness and moderation which did him ho- 
nor, and which ought to serve as an instructive 
lesson to every future adventurer. Contem- 
plate, [repeat, the discouraging picture which 
the state of Pennsylvania must have offered 
to the eve of its founder, and how strong must 
ave been his mind to undertake the ardu- 
"bus task of colonizing such a large and uncul- 
Avated tract of land. But he did meke the 
attempt, and aided by the world’s great archi- 
ect, he succeeded in planting the standard of 
‘ivilization whose happy effects we now be- 
‘old, and civilized thousands are enjoying the 
‘uits of his dauntless spirit. REGULUS. 

























pright and cheering beams, illuminating his|| 


happiness which earth affords is within his| 


bounds. Itis instrumental in dissipating the) 


FROM LACON, 

| <Avarice begets more vices than Priam did 
children, and like Priam survives them all. It 
starves its keeper to surfeit those who wish 
him dead; and makes him submit to more 
mortifications to lose heaven, than the mar- 
'tyr undergoes to gain it. Avarice is a pas- 
sion full of paradox, amadness full of method; 
for although the miser is the most mercenary 
of all beings, yet he serves the worst master 
i more faithfully than some Christians do the 
best, and will take nothing for it. He falls 





‘down and worships the god of this world, but 


_will have neither its pomps, its vanities, nor 
its pleasures for his trouble. He begins to 
| accumulate treasure as a mean to happiness, 
‘and by acommon but morbid association, he 
| continues to accumulate it as an end. He 
Jives poor, to die rich; and is the mere jailer 
of his house, and the turnkey of his wealth. 
Impoverished by his gold, he slaves harder to 
imprison it in his chest, than his brotherslave 
to liberate it from the mine. The avarice of 
the miser may be termed the grand sepul- 
‘chre of all his other passions, as they succes- 
‘sively decay. But unlike other limbs it is en- 
larged by repletion, and strengthened by age. 
‘This latter paradox, so peculiar to this pas- 
sion, must be ascribed to that love of power 
so inseparable from the heman mind. There 
are three kinds of power—wealth, strength 
and talent; but as old age always weakens, 
often destroys the two latter, the aged are in- 
duced to cling with the greater avidity to the 
former. And the attachment of the aged to 
wealth, must be a growing and progressive 
‘attachment, since such are not slow in dis- 
covering that those same ruthless years, which 
detract so sensibly from the strength of their 
bodies and of their minds, serve only to aug 
ment and to consolidate the strength of their 
purse. 





A certain degree of labour and exertion 
seems to have been allotted us by Providence, 
las the condition of humanity. “Inthe sweat 
jof thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread ;” this is 
acurse which has proved a blessing in dis- 
iguise. And those favoured few, who, by 
their rank or their riches, are exempted from 
all exertion, have no reason to be thankful for 
jthe privilege. It was the observation of this 
jnecessity that led the ancients to say, that 
ithe gods sold us every thing, but gave us no- 
thing. Water, however, which is one of the 
great necessaries of liie may, in general, be 
gratuitously procured; but it has been well 
lobserved, that if bread, the other great ne- 
icessary of human life, could be procured on 
‘terms equally cheap and easy, there would be 
much more reason to fear that men would be. 
‘come brutes, for the want of something to do, 
‘rather than philosophers, from the possession 
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the edifices between which we were proceed 
ing, spreading beyond the walls, were blown 
about by the wind, and formed an arch oyep 


of leisure. And the facts seem to bear out 
the theory. In all countries, where naturé 
does the most, man does the least ; and where 
she does but little, there we shall find the ut-|lour heads. We walked ona ground of fire 
most acme of human exertion.—Thus Spain!|beneath a fiery sky, and between two walls of 
produces the worst farmers; and Scotland the ||fire. The intense heat burned our eyes which 
best gardeners; the former are the spoilt)}|we were nevertheless obliged to keep open 
children of indulgence, the latter, the hardyjiand fixed on the danger. A coninaning a. 
offspring of endeavour. The copper, coal,!;mosphere, glowing ashes, detached flames 
and iron of England, inasmuch as they cost|/parched our throats and rendered our respira. 
much labour to dig, and insure a still further'!|tion short and dry, and we were already almost 
accumulation of it, when dug, have turned out |suffocated by the smoke. Our hands were 
to be richer mines to us than those of Potosi| burned, either by endeavoring to protect our 
and Peru. The possessors of the latter have faces from the insupportable heat, or in brush. 
been impoverished by their treasures, while|ling off the sparks which every moment cover: 
we have been constantly enriched by our ex-\/ed and penetrated our garments. 

ertion. Our merchants, without being aw are | “Tn this inexpressible distress, and whena 
of it, have been the sole possessors of the phi-|| sapid advance seemed to be our only mean of 
losopher’s stone, for they have anticipated |safety, our guide stopped in uncertainty and 
most of the wealth of Mexico before it arrived |agitation. Here would probably have termi. 
in Europe, by transmuting their iron and their /nated our adventurous career, had not some 





copper into gold. | Pillagers of the first corps recognized the 
ne ||Emperor amidst the whirling flames : they 
NAPOLEON. fran up and guided him towards the smoking 


The following details of the great Napo- |ruins of a quarter which had been reduced to 
Jeon’s escape from the palace of the Tsars, is ashes in the morning. 
picturesque and entertaining.—It was shouted | ‘*It was then that we met the Prince of 
that the Kremlin was on fire ; and thisincident Eckmuhl. This marshal, who had been wound- 
decided Napoleon. He hastily descended the jed at the Moskwa, had desired to be carried 
northren staircase, famous for the massacre |back among flames to rescue Napoleon, or to 
of the Strelitzes, and desired to be guidedout |perish with him, He threw himself into his 
of the city, to the distance of a league on the |arms with transport ; the Emperor received 
road to Petrowsky. ijhim kindly, but with that composure which 

‘© But we were encircled by a sea of fire,'|in danger he never lost for a moment. 
which blocked up all the gates of the citadel,|| _‘* To escape from this vast region of calami- 
and frustrated the first attempts that were |ties, it was further necessary to pass a long 
made to depart. After some search, we dis ‘convoy of powder which was defiling amidst 
covered a postern gate leading between the,|:he fire. This was not the least of his dangers, 
rocks to the Moskwa. It was by this narrow jbut it was the Jast, and by nightfall he arrived 
passage that Napoleon, his officers and guard,'jat Petrowsky.” [Segur’s Russian Expediin. 


escaped from the Kremlin. But what had fi 

they gained by this movement ? They had 

approached nearer to the fire, and could HOME. 

neither retreat nor remain where they were ;' “The patriotic boast where e‘er we roam, 

and how were they to advance ? how forcea Our tirst best country ever is at home.” 
passage through the waves of this ocean of; There is no trait, perhaps, more common, 





flames? Those who had traversed the city,'}or more amiable in the human character, than 
stunned by the tempest, and blinded by the |the attachment which each individual feels 
ashes, could not find their way, since the for his native place—with what resistless, ten- 
streets themselves were no longer distinguish- der and soul-subduing influence does the re- 
able amidst the smoke and ruins. ||membrance of past scenes and pleasures fire- 

‘* There was no time to be lost. The roar-)|quently rush upon our mind ? Our native hills 
ing of the flames around us became every mo- |jand vallies, the murmuring rills, the groves, 
ment more violent. A single narrow winding ithe meadows and the fields which witnessed 
street, all on fire, appeared to be rather the |the innocence and sportings of our youthful 
entrance than the outlet to this hell. The'|lyears, arise before the imagination, arrayed 
Emperor rushed on foot and without hesita-|jin all their beauty. We, lonely, look back 
tion into this narrow passage. He advanced with tender affection to the sacred spot where 
amid the crackling of the flames, the crash of repose the slumbering ashes of our departed 
floors, and the fall of burning timbers, and of |kindred and friends. In this chaste and pious 
the redhot iron roofs which tumbled around meditation, we feel a pleasurable melancholy 
him. These ruins impeded his progress. The 'steal over our souls which we would not ex: 
flames which, with impetuous roar, consumed''change for all the sparkling joys of transient 
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and unsubstantial amusements. But awaken-||man sat at the head of the board and made 
ing from this pleasing reverie, we find that)ood cheer ; and at his right hand sat his 
we are in a distant land surrounded with| friend, that had come from a distant land. 


strangers. 


js sad, lonely and disconsolate. 


Tell us not||the chamberlain of King Herod : 


| 
| 


In vain do we look around for the} And they ate and drank and were filled. 
friends and companions of our youth—but all | 


Then the man from a far country spake to 
** Such 


that the gales which fan us are perfumed with||sumptuousness and splendor as appears in thy 


odours; that the gentle zephyr brings health|house, I have never seen in my own land, far 
and balm on its wings; that roses and jessa-)jand near.’”? And he admired the splendor of 
mines fill the soft air with fragrance, and that)/the rich man, and called him fortunate above 
the verdant mantle of nature is spangled with)/all men upon earth. 


flowers of the richest dyes. For neither the!| put the rich man, the chamberlain of the 
spicy gales, the balmy breath of the gentle) king, took an apple from a golden stand.— 
zephyr, nor the roses, nor jessamines, nor|);he apple was large and fair, and of a purple 
nature’s fairest livery equal the air, the beau-||peq ; and the rich man said, ‘* Behold this 
ty and enchantment of our native land. To apple rested upon gold ; and it is fair to the 
us the whispers of parental love, tenderness ‘eye !? and he reached it tothe stranger, the 
and affection, would be more grateful and lfriend of his youth ; but the stranger cut the 
soothing than the gentle fannings of the south apple, and lo ! in its middle was a worn ! 
wind, or the re, breeze. To us, more’| Then the stranger looked sidewise at the 
pleasing would be the sight of our parental] chamberlain, but the chief chamberlain looked 
mansion, though hung with icicles, and sur-)) . 


- : ¥ : 3 ‘ siched ! 
rounded with the desolate emblems of winter, down upon the earth and sighed 
than the beauty and verdure attached toa dis- 
tant land. 





———8 ¢ 


A BALL ROOM. 


I was once in a ball room—many, many years 
ago; it was crowded tooverflowing, with gallan- 
try and beauty, health sat on every cheek, and 
‘every eye sparkled with pleasure. The guests 


“ F’en the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind us to our native mountains more.” 


a seni 
A HINT TO MOTHERS. 





All young animals naturally delight to be in| were all young, all gay, all happy, and sorrow 
the open air, and in perpetual motion, but we! and care seemed to have flown faraway. Llean- 
signity our disapprobation of this intention of) edagainst the painted wall, and mused upon the 


nature by confining our infants mostly in) scene before me, till my mind was lost in the 
houses, and swathing them, when born, as! dreams of imagination. Then I thought I saw 
tightly as possible. This natural instinct ap-|la pale and ghastly figure, wrapped in thin 
pears very strong, when we see a child releas-|\loose drapery, leaning against a distant pillar 
ed from its confinement, in the short interval of the hall, balf hid by its reflected shade, and 
betwixt pulling off its day clothes, and swath-| alternately eyeing with piercing scrutiny, the 
ing it again before it is put to sleep. The! moving groups, and making minutes on a 
evident tokens of delight which the little!!scroli he held in his left hand. A shudder run 
creature shows in recovering the free use of| through me, I shrunk back, and gathered my 
its limbs, and the strong reluctance it disco-| breath and raised my finger to point out this 
vers to be again remitted to its bondage, one ‘mysterious guest, just as my arm was seized 
should think would strike conviction of the' bya companion. I started—the delusion van- 
cruelty and absurdity of this practice into the) ished—I mingled amid the giddy maze around 
most stupid of mankind. Dr. Grecory. | me, but the recollection of that singular fancy 
returned and burned upon my heart, a hun- 
‘dred times that evening. A year ago these 
| juvenile scenes were again brought to mind. 
'L passed by the old hall. It had now been a 

The high,chamberlain at the court of king) church fora quarter of a century, a large and 
Herod was cladin purple and costly attire, |\filled burial ground was walled in around it, 
his wealth was unbounded, and he lived sump- [ dismounted and wandered an hour among 
tuously every day. the graves—almost every step [took brought 

There came unto him from a far country a;me before some tomb stone sacred to the me- 
friend of his youth, whom he had not seen for|\mory ofone or another, who was with me in 
many years ; andthe chamberlain gave a great youth at the crowded ball room—and some of 
feast, and invited many guests to honor the, these stones bore the marks of dim and dusty 
stranger, lage. Suddenly the mysterious guest, my 

Rich viands in dishes of gold and silver, and //fancy had so strangely pictured, came to mind, 
costly vessels of cordial and wine, were spread /and a voice seemed to say to me-—** That was 
in profusion upon the board; and the rich!death : he has been faithful to his record.” 


—>——— 
THE APPLE. 


{Translated from the German.) 
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TO A NEWLY MARRIED COUPLE. - 
Earnestly endeavor to obtain among your 
acquaintance the character of a good husband, 
and abhor that sort of would-be-wit, which I 
have sometimes seen practised among men of 
the world—a kind of coarse jesting on the 
bondage of the married state, and a laugh at 
the shackles which a wife imposes. On the 
contrary, be it your pride to exhibit to the 
world that sight on which the world passes 
such an encomium. ‘ Beautiful before God 
and men are a man and his wife that agree to- 
gether.” 


Make it an established rule to consult your} 


wife on all occasions. Your interest is hers : 
and uniertake no plan contrary to her advice 
and approbation. 


celine rini. 
———— 


in reality, conveys no angry meaning, mey x 
once lead people to think that their presence 
alone restrains the eruption of a discord, which 
'probably has no existence whatsoever, 

Some men who are married to women of in. 
ferior fortune or connection, will frequently 
have the meanness to upbraid them with the 
disparity. My good sir, allow me to ask, 
|what was your motives in marrying? Was 
to oblige and please vour wife? No truly, it 
|was to oblige and please your self, your own 
idear self. Had she refused to marry you, you 
\would have been (in lover's phrase,) a very 
‘miserable man: Did you never tell her so?— 
Therefore, really, instead of upbraiding her, 





you should be grateful to her for rescuing you 


Independent of better mo-)from such an unhappy fate. 
tives, what a responsibility does it free you) 


[tis particularly painful to a woman, when. 


from! for if the affair turn out ill, you are! ever her husband is unkind enough to saya 
spared reproaches both from her and from) lessening or harsh word of any member of her 


your own feelings. 


But the fact is, she who 


family ; invectives against herself are not half 


ought to have most influence on her husband’s/|s0 wounding. 


mind, is often precisely the person who has| 


| Should illness or suffering of any kind assail 
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least ; and a man will frequently take the ad-!' your wife, your tenderness and attention are 
vice of a stranger who cares not for him nor) then peculiarly called for, and if she be a wo- 
his interest in preference to the cordial and) man of sensibility, believe me, a look of love, 
sensible opinion of his wife. A due consider-iia word of pity or sympathy, will, at times, 
ation of the domestic evils such.a line of con-| have a better effect than all the prescriptions 
duct is calculated to produce, might, one of her physicians. 
would think, of itself be sufficient to prevent Perhaps some calamity, peculiarly her own 
its adoption ; but, independent of these, poli-|) oy ety ae ee ee sh cea tae 
c aed influence ip for there is in wo-| > befall her. Slee say weep Grer the death 
vi an intuitive quickness, a sagacity, a pene jof some eT ie a 3 or her spirits and 
. Setponad : ‘| feelings may be affected by various circum. 
cna ond Hagan og a en pre ‘stances. Remember that your sympathy, ten- 
ee a ee eee i ae te a agi P od iderness and attention, on such occasions are 
larly calculated to give her opinion and a -|| particularly required 
vice. *‘Iff was making up a plan of conse-| nae 
quence,” said the great Lord Bolingbroke, || = man ween, Oe on any CHO sey 
**] should like first to converse with a sensi-) WP, Or a stick, and beat his wife: but c 
ble woman.” || will, without remorse, use to her langnage 
Bra : ‘that strikes -eper to her heart than 
Have you any male acquaintance whom, on that aes much res a her or ae 
reasonable grounds, your wife wishes you to) ash of any whip that he siti 4 aba 
resign? Why should you hesitate? Of what US¢ of. He would not for the world, says 
2 ~ pes ce ie } ani e wry ‘é t . 4 a knife 
consequence can be the civilities, or even the 87 Ngentous writer, ** cut her with a kn , 
friendship of any one, compared with the but he will without the least hesitation, cut 
i as 4 | . ra 2 P > on » ome 
wishes of her with whom you have to spend) her with his tongue.” I have known es 
your life-—whose comfort you have sworn to; U%feeling husbands, who have treated thei 
attend to—and who has a right to demand, | luckless wives with unvaried and unremitted 
not only a trifling compliance, but great sacri- Unkindness, till the arrival of their last illness, 
fices, if necessary ? . ay | and who then became all assiduity and oe 
Pg : op eas lity vhen ti riod ¢ “oachea, thei! 
Never witness a tear from your wife with|/U0. But when that period approach 1, ne 
aero Words, looks, actions!|"emorse like the remorse of a murderer, 1s felt 
apathy or indifference.— Words, looks, actions | mete Big eat kisdness OF Un. 
—all may be artificial ; but a fear is unequivo- 9° late: the die weight and kindness to the 
cal ; it comes direct from the Aeart, and speaks kindness can - of +3 le er tes ce 
at once the language of truth, nature and sin-| Pee Hina s ’ tag W ut cr €) 
cerity! Be assured, when you sce a tear oni CREE IR She ee. eee Oe Seen ian 
her cheek, her heart is touched ; and do not,|) Perhaps your wife may be destitute ie 
I again repeat it, do not bebold it with cold-||and beauty, or superficial attractions ge 
ness or insensibility! | distinguish many of ber sex: should this 





si ioe’ ie: ale se con. 

it is very unnecessary to say, that contra-| the case, remembet many a plain wy at 

diction is to be avoided at all times : but when |ceals a heart of exquisite sensibility ev ag 
in the presence of others, be most particular-|'and her consciousness of the defect makes he! 
ly watchful: A look, or word, that perhaps peculiarly awake to the slightest attention | 
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-vattention from you: and just for a moment!jon the stage, and were furnished with ; ipes 
hak amt tobacco, The curtain drew not up, but 
ero is the blooming tincture of the skin, was drawn back on each side. From the rail 
To peace of mind and harmony within ? lery of Sir Phillip Sidney, itis doubtful whe. 
What the we ae so op ge sci ther there was a change of scenes. It is pro« 
Sot nec of form, or look, or air, bable this deficiency was supplied by the 
With loveliness ne Petgenantes oy gewesbereye agen : names of plac«s being written in large charac- 
xo: thone at wechanreame ——_iters on the stuge ; stating, for instance, that 
this was a wood, a gaiden, Thebes, Rome, or 


Your wife, rie " —_ pow wiealliaest Alexandria, as the case might require. The 
ture, may be Cencient In Mental eacowmen ‘> stage was lighted with branches like those 
and destitute of fancy or sentiment, and you,|,) ° 


; . >. hung in churches. Before ibiti " 
erhaps a man of taste and talents, are inclin- gan gobo p -patahe ge oes oe phemer ae 
i igl fher. This is unjust, un- |?" ”. ae ® ; : 
sind, pea pS it is not, bakens ae thelr att played; and music was likewise 
RING, if . e | 


; iplayed between theacis. Perukes and masks 
woman most gifted by nature, or most stored 2") 


; iO art of arant ia: 
with literary knowledge, who always makes tye tmie watts toi tine het emer eo 
the most comfortable wife; by no means : your |) ore performed by the young men One deka 
gentle amiable helpmate may contribute much || atic piece composed the ehhidie anand, 
more to your happiness, more to the regularity, ||, serit s and ours of actine began : . 
economy, and discipline of your house, and lite AP sob gee’ and 1 0 god ppt 
make your children a much better mother, | py. pte peaks nafonke ae seiticematanl antici 
than many a brilliant dame who could trace || Lemselves with rv ret or playing ‘“ cami 
with Moore, Scott, and Byron, every line On ll others drank ale oF Bl tobacco For 
the map of taste and sentiment, and descant/) «tm iia ii pe 
; : oe . e plays were acted on Sunda ; 
on the merits and demerits ef poetry, as if she a cote se! Set cted on Sundays only 5 
1 just arrived fresh from the meighbarhood|"".'- "ey, Wate Seiad on Mounare am 
had jus nee eee 8 Jother days indiscriminately. 
of Parnassus. Such continued the state of the drama till 
Ee ' x ¢ i * . ns * 
“ bo af tA Maes rm ou ‘the civil war, when it was opposed by the pu- 
le comedy OF Le Marriage Force Of MO- ritans, a race of men muTrose, stern, and in- 
. . . . 7 4 > 
liere is founded upon the following fact :—|iflexible. 





eutetanenitcencste 











During the interregaum it flourish- 


The celebrated Count de Grammont during) \.q with difficulty ; and by unceasing obloquy 
his stay in England had been greatly smitten and reproach, was at first persecuted into un- 


with the charms of Miss Hamilton, and al-)),opularity, and at length to extinction. It re- 
though matters had gone so far between them) vived at the res‘oration, and in 1660, Charles 
as toattract universal attention, the gay Count Jy jicensed two companies, Killigrew’s and 
quitted London, on his way to Paris, without Ppavenant’s. From this period it continued 
making to the lady the expected offer of mar | oradually to improve in interest and import- 
nage. The brothers of Miss Hamilton set out ance, till at length it attained its present state 
in pursuit of the runaway lover, and over'ook | of perfection and magnificence. 
him at Dover, fully resolved to call him out.) . 
They chanced to meet him on the quay im-) 
mediately upon their arrival, and called out to/| LETTER OF DR. FRANKLIN. 
him as soon as they came up to him, “ Count, || The following letter from Dr. Franklin, to 
have you not forgotten something in Lon-).a minister of a Church in the south part of 
don?” The Count, who guessed their inten-||New Jersey, was discovered among some old 
tion, instantly replied, ‘* Pardon me, I have/|papers,a few years ago, when it was publish- 
indeed forgotten to marry your sister; and I,ed in many of the newspapers. Those who 
will go back with you this instant and do it.” ||have read it before, will not fail to read it 
+ again—it inculcates sentiments of charity and 
THE DRAMA. pure active benevolence—and exhibits in 
The earliest patent for acting comedies and Strong relief those virtues for which its great 
tragedies is dated 1574; and such was the ra- author was distinguished, not less than for the 
pil progress of this rational amusement, that! strength of his intellect, his untiring industry, 
early in the next century, not less than fifteen and his exalted patriotism: 
licensed theatres were opened to the inhabi- Philadelphia, June 6, 1753. 
tants of London. The best plays, especially|| ‘ Dean Srr—I received your kind letter 
those of Shakspeare, were acted, chiefly at||of the 2d instant, and am glad to hear that 
the Blackfriar’s theatre, or at the Globe in|lyou increase in strength—I hope you will 
Southwark. A flag was hoisted on the front|/continue mending until you recover your 
‘! cagh theatre. The price of admission to\\former health and firmness. Let me know 
the best places was a shilling, to the ‘inferior |!whether you still use the cold bath, and whag 
*hesa penny or two pence, ‘The critics satlieffect it has, As to the kindness you mention, 
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1 wish it could have been of more serious 
service to you, but if it had, the only thanks 
I should desire are, that you should always be 
ready to serve any other person that may 
need your assistance; and so let good offices 
go round, for mankind are all ofa family. For 
my own part, when I am employed in serv- 
ing others, I do not look upon myself as con- 
ferring favours, but as paying my debts. In 
my travels, and since my settlement, I have 
received much kindness from men, to whom 
I shall never have an opportunity of making 
the least direct return ; and numberless mer-! 
cies from God, who is infinitely above being 
benefitted by our services. These kindnesses, 
from men, I tnerefore only return to their fel-| 
low-men; and I can only show my gratitude| 
to God by a readiness to help his other chil | 
dren, and my brethren, for I do not think that! 
thanks and compliments, though repeated) 
weekly, can discharge our real obligations te. 
each other, and much less to our Creator. | 

** You will see in this my notion of good) 
works, that I am far from expecting to merit, 
heaven by them. By heaven we understand) 
a state of happiness, infinite in degree and) 
eternal in duration. Lean do nothing todesers e| 
such a reward. He that, for giving a draught) 
of water to a thirsty person, shouid expect ie 
be paid with a good plantation, would be mo-'! 
dest in his demands, compared with those 
who think they deserve heaven fer the little| 
good they do on earth. Even the mixed im-| 
perfect pleasmres we enjoy in this world, are’ 
rather from God’s goodness than our merit ; 
how mucli more so, the happiness of heaven?) 
For my part, I have not the vanity to think) 
I deserve it, the folly to expect it, or the am-, 
bition to desire it but content myself in sub-! 
mitting to the disposal of that God who made} 
me, who has hitherto blessed me, and in whose| 
fatherly goodness I may well confide, that he! 
never will make me miserable, and that the! 
afflictions I may at any time suffer may tend, 
to my benefit. 

** The faith you mention has, doubtless, its 
use in the world. I do not desire to see it di- 
minished, nor would I desire tosee it lessen- 
ed in any man, but I wish it were more pro- 
ductive of good works than I have generally 
seen it—I mean real good works, werks of 
kindness, charity, mercy, and public spirit, 
not holy-day keeping, sermon hearing, or 
reading—performing church ceremonies, or 
making long prayers, filled with flatteries and) 
compliments, despised even by wise men, | 
and much less capable of pleasing the Deity.) 

* The worship of God is a duty—the hear-| 
ing and reading may be useful; but if men) 
rest in hearing and praying, as too many do,) 
it is as if the tree should value itself on being 
watered and putting forth leaves, though it! 
never produced any fruit. | 

















uated? wicca thought less of those clai 
uty pesarances than many of his modern noi: 
disciples. He preferred the doers of the word that 
to the hearers—the son that seemingly refys. shu 
ed to obey his father, and yet performed his Lor 
commands—to him that professed his read). whe 
ness, but neglected the work--the heretica} at 
but charitable Samaritan, to the uncharitable wal 
out orthodox priest and sanctified Levite— kee 
and those who gave food to the hungry, drink 1 
to the thirsty, and raiment to the naked, en. the 
tertainment to the stranger, and never heard bye 
of his name, he declares shall, in the last day, rig! 
be accepted, when those who cry, Lord, and 
Lord, who value themselves on their faith, slip 
though great enough to perform miracles, but rest 
have neglected good works, shall be reject- mol 
ed. He professed that he came not to call the to 
righteous, but sinners to repentance, which Col 
implied in his modest opinion, that there were say’ 
some in his time so good that they need not is 
hear even him for improvement; but nowa- 7 
days we have scarcely a person that does not A 
think it the duty of every man within his \ 
reach to sit under his petty ministration, and nea 
that whoever omits this, offends God--1 wish ate 
to such more humility, and to you health and red 
firmness. Being your friend and servant, Ev: 
** BENJ. FRANKLIN,” nys 
ccineettiilpiaticsis con 
RECEIPT FOR A TATLER. key 
Take the yine of a runabout and the root 3 
of a nimble tongue, of each six handfuls, fif- «4 
teen ounces of ambition, the same quantity of wy 
nonsense, and bruise them together in a mor- ia 
tar of misapprehension, then boil them over nay 
a fire of wild surmise until you perceive a “he 
scum of falsehood rising on the top, then os 
strain it through a cloth of misconstruction, nt 
put it into a bottle of malignity, stop it up W: 
with a cork of envy, then suck a glass through ie 
ia quill of malevolence, and you will be pre- pe 
pared to speak all manner of evil without re- jou 
gard to person or character. cal 
Soret. a sree cer 
THE MAN.—THE MAN. ter 
The following circumstance, when related shi 
by a good mimic, had a very risible effect, a t 
land particularly reminded us of the whimsical noi 
incidents connected with the tale of Monsieur a 
'Tonson. ‘They occurred some time ago at & san 
Circuit Court of Judiciary in Scotland, and in P| 
ithe presence of a Judge whose peculiarities ar 
lof temper and manner are more than compen- as 
isated by his many amiable and excellent qua- sol 
lities. Their Lordships and suite had Just “1 
‘met, and were proceeding to investigate rather —| 
‘an interesting case, when their deliberations the 
were interrupted by a knocking at the outer shi 
lcourtdoor. Again and again the shrili-tongued mo 
'Macer ejaculated ** Silence! Silence there! int 
'to little or no purpose ; when the Judge ex- of 
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claimed, “ What’s the meaning of all that||while held in durance on the window sole, 

nose? Macer, officers, what are you about,|jhad far more eyes turned upon him, than 

that you don’t put an end to that constant)/either of the prisoners or witnesses at the 

shufe-shaffling *? Officer—** It’s a Man, my bar. 

Lord.” —* A man! what man, Sir? Who, 

where is he and what does he want ?” ** He’s 

at the outside, please vour lordship, and 

wants to get in.” . Well, keep him out, As fat as a porpoise—as full as a craw; 

keep him out, I say Sir.” As crisp as fried parsley—as tough as whit-leather, 
The officer bowed or nodded assent, and! ples. pt as christal—as dim as dull weather ; 

the business of the Court proceeded. —By and || 45 Sed aad deen a the Cok ies ais 

bye, however, an 1 ‘dividual possessing the! As safe and as snugas a bugin a rug, 

nicht of entre, walked into the hall of justice ; Far apart as antipodes —close as a hug 5 


. . . || As grave asa judge—as gay asa lark 
‘ ‘ BJ > ry it " ’ 
and the *man,’? watching his opportunity, | As dirty as swine ~as spruce as a spark ; 


es 


— 
SIMILES. 


As keen as a razor—as jagged as a saw, 








‘nped in at the same time. By a levity and) As tall asa Viay-pole—as round as a butt 
§ pp > j Ly “| .] 
NG sth: ssness however, by no means uncom- | As sour as Verjulce—~as sweet as a nut 5 
P ? . ° \s sharpasa needie -as bunt as my nose, 
mon, he had not been well in, till he wished) ay pale as a ghost—as red as a rose: 
to get out again : applying, periaps, to a As wealthy a- Cro.us—as poor as church mice, 
Court of Law what Chaucer presumptuously | 4s firm as Old England—as slippery as ice: : 
-s of the blessed state of te) Ee, ~ Quick as thought —swift as lightning—as slow asa snail ; 
gays of the Diessed state oF Matrimony || Assma!tasa mite~as huge as a whale ; 
“ Marriage is like a rabble rout— |, As hard as the iron ~as sof as is lint, — 
Those that are out, would fain be in, | - ppg Bed yore Bh meng si — 
ie "i ‘en so ff sb AS € PAC *¢ ais } . wae, 
And those that are in, would fain be out.” || 45 muddy as diteh-water—fine as Welch ale; 
With this he began to jostle every body As fix'd as the pole-star—as fickle as wind, 
near him ; a proceeding which not only cre-| } on ae cag oh A 
‘; ze i || > y 4 o— a 3 ass, 
ated anew hubbub, but drew forth a fresh | white assnow— lack as jet—and as green as the grass; 
rebuke. Judge—** What’s all this now ?— /As oe as eee rage AS _— news, 
| rae ees ie eee: aia F +). As tight as a rope—as slack as old shoes ; 
Even if my ear were as sharp as that of Di0-! 4 dead asa her Gaecn tive ak 4 niet: 
ny Sis, and the room 1n which | sat as well i As dsmp as afore asdryasa fargot; 
contrived as the celebrated vaultsin which he|/As ~~ vir a ' as rage ag te 
oe ao , os » 3 . i a * Ji As bot asthe dog-days—9 chill as December ; 
kept his prisoners, it would be impossible for|| 43 pind as a beatie—as lame as a duck; 


me to hear one word that the witness is Say | As grey as a badger—as smart as a back ; 

ing.” Oficer— I's the man, my Lord.?"—/ As mr Iava ‘autho a per as & pn, 

“What! the same man?” ° The verra same !”| 2° CUNss iny pranny—as nee as & peliny 

“ Well, what does he want now ?” ‘*He wants | And if you wish more—you may find a great many, 
to get out! please your Lordship.” ‘ Wants, “i 
to get out. Then keep him in—keep him in, sae 

Isay, Sir.’ Uhe obedient officer did as he CHARITY. 

was directed; but the persevering man was “Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 

not to be so easily driven from his purposes.| Softens the high, and rears the abject mind.’ 
Watching an opportunity, therefore, and el-| Cuanrry is the most amiable of the virtues 
bow ng his way to an open wiidow, he mount-)|—it teaches us to view with lenity the faults 
edon what is called the sole and appeared, of erring mortality, anc, by the mildest art, 
contrary to all rule, to be meditating his es-|to essay the stubborn dispositions of man- 
cape in that direction. But the vigilant offi-|kind ; to endeavour to direct the passions in 
cer again caught the tarter, and again in-|their proper channel, and to make them, as 
terfering, a fresh tumult ensued. His Lord-)they were intended to be, conducive to so- 
ship appeared angry (as well he might,) andjjcial happiness—it is equally averse to con- 
a third time exclaimed “ What’s the matter |tumely as to contumacy--it considers justly 
how’ is there to be no end to this?” Officer|the perverse obstinacy, self-conceit, and dis- 
oils the man, my Lord.” “ What! the!lsipation of youth, as not more productive of 





same man again? Show me the fellow, and): 


"llman hm.’? The officer here pointed to|proaches which they frequently elicit from 


arespectable enough looking individual, who, 
as \e said, ** had cruppen up on the window, 
sole, and wanted to get down again.” Judge! 

Upon the window sole! Well keep him up 
~keep him up, I say, Sir, if it should be ull) 
the day of julgment.”? (Perhaps his Lord- 
ship meant the hour of judgment.) It ts al-) 
Most needless to add, that these successive 
interruptions threw the audience into a roar 
of Jaughter, and that the incorrigible man,’ 


mischief than the bitter and acrimonious re- 


more advanced age, and which rather excite, 
in the impetuous bosoms of the young, the 
feelings of rage or scorn, than inspire them 
with contrition, or a desire for amendment; 
disposing them to regard their monitors as 
beings whose passions are cooled by age, not 
corrected by reason, and to consider them, 
like the fox in the fable, scoffing.at the 
grapes, because they cannot enjoy them. 





The effects of charity are to ameliorate these 


<—— ss 
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asperities, which so obviously defeat the in- 
tentions (if good) of those who utter them— 
to lead us to entertain that soothing respect 
for our fellows, which will always insure at- 
tention and respect from the most profligate ; 


to curb our cynical propensity, which is the; 


foulest stain of our nature, the most irrecon- 
cileable foe to our peace, and the most infal- 
lible indicator of a malignant disposition, a 
narrow capacity, or an unimproved intel- 
lect; for, as we cannot be observers of man- 
kind, without perceiving that their errors 
proceed more from an inconsiderate pursuit 
of personal enjoyment, than a disregard of 


A ere NR, 


BASSOMPIERE. 
It was customary with Marshal Bassompiere, 
when any of his soldiers were brought before 
him for heinous offences, to say to them, “Rro. 
ther, you or / will certainly be hung ; which 
was a sufficient annunciation of their fate, A 
spy who was discovered in his camp was ad. 
dressed in this language ; and next day, as 
the wretch was about to be led to the gallows, 
he pressed earnestly to speak with the mar. 
shal, alleging that he had somewhat of impor. 
tance to communicate. The marshal being 
made acquainted with his request, said in his 
rough manner, ‘It is always the way of these 


i 











the prosperity of their brethren, so we can-|/rascals ; they pretend some frivolous story, 
not perceive this, and listening to the dictates ‘merely to reprieve themselves for a few mo. 
of our reason, be fore r snarling. On the’ ments; however, bring the dog hither.” Be. 
contrary, in a good soil, charity will spring ing introduced, the marshal asked him what 
up, and be nurtured by experience; observa-) he had to say.‘ Why, my Lord,” said the 
tion will generate plnlanthropy, and peace culprit, ‘*when I first had the honour of your 
and urbanity will be the result of their united conversation, you were pleased to say, that 
influence, for charity is by nature the child either vou or I should be hung ; now I am 
of reason, the nursling of experience, the pa- come to know whether it is your pleasure to 
rent of philanthropy, and the bosom friend of be so; because, if you wont, Z must, that’s alll.” 
peace and concord, promoting and giving sta- "The marshal was so pleased with the fellow’s 


bility to their empire. If this needs illustra- humour, that he ordered him to be released. 
tion, let us turn our eyes upon the man in| Perex. 


whom this virtue shines predominant ; do we! 
not see that, accustomed to look on the|! 
** bright side” of objects, he acquires an ha-!| 
bitual cheertulness. If in conversation he cen-|| 
sures, is it not with lenity ? Lf he admonishes, | 
is it not with the mild dignity of a parent, or! 


age ; eo aa .< Story, the admirable ease and grace of the 
- eat ean te all dainage it he advises, does narrative, as well as the pleasing truth with 


RMdN ie deer On tice Gan | which the principal characters are designed, 
: toy, imake the Vicar of Wakefield one of the most 
And melt in the heart as instantly ? | 


. - “gee ‘delicious morsels of fictitious composition on 
Does not vice shrink abashed in his presence, |; P 


: : ~~?\'which the human mind was ever employed. 
conscious that his remarks are not the effer-' ye 


‘INCips aract | simpl 
vescence of a distempered mind, but the||TBe Principal character, ‘that of the ample 


scintillations of a pure regard for the happi-| Pastor a — ann _ brs — 
ness of mankind? Virtue glories in his influ- ss pay ip ay acthonwen:: seasccdlees. Bye: ee 
ence, and is exalted by his example. He ig|(*acor > _— igi ie peal a ms 
am object generelly attractive—he inspires! serves to emg hs is maleel se fle 
t only respect but the warmest feeling of|| “it eo : . 
pbc he, presence # pleasing like to and subject to human failings, is one of the 
the juvenile and the aged. In short, he lives Des ne: iginnsd pag? ee ee 
beloved, and dies regretted by all who were har Ma ah pe ee P pr tee 
ith his society. umanity before us in an attitude of more 

ya Hot apr gion object—it implies simple dignity than the Vicar, in his enone 
’ “Pind, Sangh é ‘of pastor, parent, and husband. His excel- 

not only a brotherly affection for all mankind, = P Py ‘t nea te . ie : 
but a proper sense of the Omnipresence and) ceed pit Foe bes all a agrees J poe 
Omnipotence of our Creator—a consciousness| —— _ yownt ri . be a ! : Cettne 
of the intiniiude of our obligations, the pecu- Are tne eT yomggeonc on ae po ne " be 
liar favourite of the Deity. It will 1S W isest schemes, at the dictates oO pn 
** Stand before the host of heaven confess’d, nal vanity, forms an excellent pede a 
ak ante Uleminn. oul dedenar bleed * But, with their children around them, t eit 
Es PHILOCLE labor and domestic happiness, compose a fire- 

L 8. Iiside picture of such a perfect kind, as per- 

pata. haps, is no where else equalled. It is sketch- 

A garden without water, a house without jed, indeed, from common life, and is a con- 
tiles—a wife without love, and a husband trast to the exaggerated and extraordinary 
without prudence, are four things equally de-|characters and incidents which are the re- 
testable, source of these authors, who like Bayes, make 


ole + ae 
From Scott’s Lives of the Novelists. 
GOLDSMITH, 
Whatever defects occur in the tenor of the 
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their business to elevate and surprise ; but|| CHINESE MANNERS. 

the very simplicity of this charming book} The Emperors of China look no further for 
renders the pleasure it affords more perma- their wives than among their own subjects ; 
nent. We read the Vicar of Wakefield in and if they are virtuous and handsome, have 
youth andin age. We return to it again and no respect to their birth or fortune: so it 
again, and bless the memory of an author who often happens, that they marry artificer’s 
contrives so well to reconcile us to human daughters. One of them was a mason’s daugh- 
nature. Whether we choose the pathetic ter, and always kept a trowel by her when 
and distressing incidents of the fire, and the she was dignified with the character of em- 
scenes at the jail, orthe lighter and humour- press; and if at any time the young prince, 
ous parts of the story, we find the best and ber son, carried on two proudly, she humbled 
truest sentiments enforced in the most beau- him with the sight of that instrument, where- 
tiful language ; and perhaps there are few with his grandfather subsisted himself and 
characters of purer dignity which have been family, which would bring him to reason. 
described than that of the excellent pastor, ris-|, 
ing above sorrow and oppression, and labor- 
ing for the conversion of those felons into 
whose company he had been thrust by his. 
villainous creditor. In too many works of 
this class, the critics must apologize for or 
censure particular passages in their narrative, 
as unfit to be perused by youth arid inno- 
cence. But the wreath of Goldsmith is un- 
sullied; he wrote to exalt virtue and expose 
vice ; and he accomplished his task in a man- 
ner which raises him to the highest rank 
among British authors. | 


We close his volume with a sigh that such iittle shoes fit closely. The large black eye, 
an author should have written so little from'in. dark expressive glance, the soft blood- 
the stores of his own genius, and that he'tinged olive of the glowing complexion, make 


eye a " . 2 i nah t : : 
should have been so prematurely removed the unwilling Englishman confess the majesty 
from the sphere of literature which he adorn- 





+ te 


SPANISH LADIES. 
| The dress of the Spanish lady is remarkably 
elegant ; and generally adorns a very perfect 
shape. Black is the universal color, and the 
robe is most tastefully worked and vandyked. 
A mantilla, or veil of black silk or lace, and 
sometimes of white lace, is thrown over the 
head, and leaving the face uncovered, falls 
gracefully over the head and shoulders, and is 
confined at the waist by the arms of the wearer. 
‘They are both expensive and particular in 
dressing their feet with neatness, and their 


of Spanish beauty, and he feels that though 
the soft blue eye, and delicate loveliness of his 


CG, 


Nie aniniel ‘own countrywomen awake more tender feel- 


EGOTISM. ings of interest, he would deny or dispute, in 


F ‘ ree - | vain, the commanding superiority of these 
There is hardly a crime, folly, or misery, dark eyed and fine-formed damsels. 
of which some men will not accuse them-|| 


selves, even wrongfully, rather than not be}! 
the subject of conversation. Nota few love DRAM DRINKING. 
to detail all their bodily ailments, and recapi-// A Scotch parsen once preached a long ser. 
tulate a whole Buchan of remedies with a most| mon against dram-drinking, a vice very preva- 
nauseating minuteness. Others again will|lent in his parish, and from which, report said, 
boast of a bad leg or cadaverous complexion, ||he was not himself wholly exempt. ‘* What- 
with a vanity as deformed as their figures,|iever ye do, brethren,” said he, ‘do it with 
holding every defect to be redeemed if it hap- ‘moderation, and, aboon all, be moderate in 
pens to appertain to that impeccable object) dram-drinking. When you get up, indeed, 
of their idolatry—self. ye may tak a dram, and anither just before 
‘breakfast, and perhaps anither after; but din- 
na be always dram-drinking. If ye are out in 
GRAVITY. ithe morn, ye may just brace yerself up with 
While the shallow pedant endeavors to im-|/anither dram, and perhaps take anither before 
pose upon the world by a serious and pomp-'luncheon, and some, I fear, take anither after, 
ous deportment, minds of a superior order||which is not so very blameable ; but dinna be 
will be often found abandoning themselves to}always dram-dram-dramming away.—Nacbody 
playfulness and puerility. Plato, after discuss-|\can scruple for one just afore dinner, and 
ing philosophy with his friends on the pro-| when the dessert is brought in, an’ after it is 
montory of Sunium, frequently indulged the) ta’en away, and perhapsane, or it may be twa, 
gaiety of his heart by relaxing into a vein of in the course of the afternoon, Just to keep ye 
the most trivial jocoseness ; but once seeing aj fra’ drowsying and snozzling; but dinna be 
grave formalist approach in the midst of their, always dram-dram-dramming. Afore tea and 
trifling, he exclaimed ‘*Silence my friends! ‘after tea, and betweentea and supper, and bes 
let us be wise now ; here is a fool coming.”’ | fore and after supper, is no more than right 


———D + Ges 
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and good; but let me caution ye, brethren,||sterling. Of this sum he got about twenty 
not to be always dram-dramming. Just when/|thousand, and the Duke ninety thousand 
ye start for bed, and when ye’re ready to pop} pounds. Phipps was knighted by the kin 
into’t, and perhaps when ye wake ‘nthe night./|and laid the foundation of the fortunes of the 
to take a dr:m or twa, isno more than a Chris || present noble house of Mulgrave.” 

tian may lawfully do; but, brethren. let me}! 
caution you not to drink more than I’ve men-| 


tioned, or may be ye may pass the bounds of PHYSTOGNOMY FOR A PUN-LOVER, 


——e + 


moderation !” || A head full charged for fun exhibits a comi. 
r ey oe sh tace ; piaey a Berek Many upon 
MERCANTILE GENEROSITY. ee oe ee Poe ey ee eee eee 





2 ‘ ’ 

Charles V. having been reduced to great}, San prek a i sc pry ys * put off. The 
straits by the disastrous issue of an expedi-| nd he imarin ae mechs beige oz oo 
tion against Tunis, the Fugiers, a family of | Ven lene Mp ai — a at ae ee be 
merchants at Augsburg, furnished him « ith||UPen Acta _ tailtnge: be ee ee he isin 
the sums which, by his own calculation, would nici tei = is aly oy ee 
make his affairs easy, and enable him to act ‘0 ad Ap wihige oP Now ert Mister what 
with the vigour becoming the head of Ger.) tea « ie bse do now say something to 
many ; and for this loan the Emperor gavel) 1 he , gr eines ~ “a she presen 
them written obligations. Charles one day!” tie.” Bul S there % OG Other peren we 


: : speak, he will threate “ ‘ "y 
taking the air near their house, the noble ay hse A Bross seed a i rae ag a 
oe +| re , Gabe Pe ' v4 i 
spirited merchants begged he would do them, j is Bong oid 
es y:.;,/ assure you, “it is the bestest and most comi- 

the honour to accept of refreshment, which) : . 

- _ ||calest story that ever you heard in your born 

he accepted ; and after the collation, they or-|| ‘sears : tery . 
dered a heap of cinnamon to be laid on thei!‘ ays’ —and he always interiends lus netreion 
ce . : . 1 with, * So, as I wasa saying, savsI, andso: 
fire, saying that common wood was not fit fuell|) mente - ie egg nA - seksi « . swig 
for such a worthy Prince ; to which he an-!|_ 7 = inh a Ih , +3 oF wae ae - me, 
swered. ‘*By St. Martin. it will be the most|274 ! to him, and he to me again, —did ever 
costly hiss aver wat ho. The fre, Sie inl hear any thing more comical in all your 
nothing to what we intend to light it with ;” born days?” But after he has concluded his 
« - ss} ] P. — - . oe sy . > "gs ; 
and one of them taking the Emperor’s bonds) Mrration, nn aap ry pe —5 ey = smile 
out of his bosom, and setting fire to them,||" why aan pier fi . x self pig: fa 
tak Wisk shine the cinnamon, the mer.|(™e" » he puts on a sad face himself, and look- 


. - ing rouna upon the company, he says, “ 
chants at the same time excla ming, “ Thus, > spon the company, he says, “It 


° iWASs ¢ > 5 . > > ; 9 ew 
bight and gn i Cate a ee a cee 
ate igentlemen.” 
DIVING BELL. | —+ 
On this subject, a London paper gives’ EQUES? RIAN FEATS. 
the following account :—-‘“‘ In 1655, W iD sam) On the Sd of May, 1758, a young lady, who at 


Phipps, the son of a blacksmith, in Boston, || New Marke: had laid a wager that she would 
New England, formed a project, by means Of | ride a thousand miles in a thousand hours, finish- 
a diving bell, for searching and unloading a}jed her match in little more than 2-3ds of the 
rich Spanish ship sunk on the coast of St.) time. At her coming in, the country people 
Domingo. He represented his plan in such a//strewed flowers in her way 
plausible manner, that Charles IL gave him a) _a ne Marquis de La Fayette rode in Angust, 
ship, and furnished him with every thing ne-| i ‘ rl ie nhoge Island to Boston, in America, 
cessary for his undertaking, but being unsuc-) Neen 70 miles distant, in 7 hours, and returned 
cessful, he returned in great poverty. Hel) 1’ Qctober. 1780, Mr. Fozard. of Park lane 
then endeavoured to procure another vessel | ro). a wager of 150 guineas against 100, undertook 
from James If. but failing in this, he got a to pide 40 miles in 2 hours, on Epsom race 
subscription open for the purpose, to which) course. He rode two miles more than agreed 
the Duke of Albemarle largely contributed.|/upon, and performed it in five minutes under the 
In 1687, Phipps set sail in a ship of two hun-|\time allotted, 

dred tons burthen, to try his fortune once!) Mr. Wilde, an Irish gentleman, some years 
more, having previously engaged to divide) 88°, rode 127 earloe on the course of Kildare, in 
the profits according to the twenty shares of | hoors and 20 minutes, for a wager of 1000 
which the subscription consisted. At first he celekianed Count de Mostieuii: wae 
all his labours proved fruitless—but at last,! 64 fo the massacre of Paris, in’ 1752, chrough 
ee — seemed nt 72 ue said ot MIOCES rite swiftness of his horee, which ener alae #9 

e was fortunate enough to bring up so much)! jfes without halting. 
treasure that he returned to England with) The performance o! Nicks, the highwayman, 


the value of two hundred thousand pounds! who committed a robbery at Gadshill, afterwards 
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——————— 
crossed the ferry over the Thames, and rode to 
York on the same horse in 16 hours, is well 
known. ; 

Mr. Cooper Thornhill, an Innkeeper, of Stilton, 
in Huntingdonshire, rode from that place to Lon- 
don, and back again, and also a seeond time t 
London, in one day which made in all, 213 miles. 
He undertook to ride this journey with several 
horses, in 15 hours, but performed it in 12 hours) 
and a quarter. } 

The late Lord James Cavendish, rode from! 
Hyde Park corner to Windsor Lodge, which is) 
upwards of 20 miles, in less than an hour. 





on eR ¢ Grew 


The Monthly Review, in a sensible notice: 


lars to behold themselves. 





own notions, when he could believe that 
the mighty work of creation existed only by 
chance, and yet deny that a house, a mere 
aom in comparison, could be produced by 
the same means. It is observed, in conclu- 
sion, that this argument had the desired ettect 
of making a convert of Pharaoh. 





SELECTIONS 
OF HUMOUR, WIT, SENTIMENT, &C. 





A certain school master had in his place of 
exercise a glass, wherein he caused his scho- 
If they were 


of Kelly’s Reminiscences, observes, that “al-|jcomely, he would tell them, what pity it was 


most every individual of whom he speaks was! 
his ‘ best friends,’ ‘the kindest,’ ‘pleasantest,’| 
‘noblest,’ ‘most excellent’? person that ever. 
breathed. He isa perfect counterpart of that) 
celebrated Recorder of a country borough 
town, who, on being asked how he liked the: 
Mayor, answered, that his worship was a most 
Bagreeable, gentlemanlike magistrate.—And 
the Aldermen? The wittiest. the most hospi- 
table, the most jovial fellows he ever met.—| 
And the Grand Jurors? They were all fit to, 
be Members of Parliament; their wisdom and) 
their knowledge of the laws were unequalled, 
—The Constables? The politest officers, the! 
most elegant peace-keepers ; they were mo-| 
dels of Constables. —The Witnesses? There’ 
never were such witnesses: they would every, 
man of them die sooner than tell a falsehood. 
—The Prisoners? The honestest prisoners,| 
and the most respectable men, that ever en- 
tered a jail.—The Hangman? It was a plea-| 
sure to be submitted to his care ; he tied the 
noose so mildly, and sent a man to the other 
world with such tender assiduity !” 


—— + 

ATHEISM CURED. 

The Mahommedans have many stories relat-! 
ing to the patriarchs and prophets of sacred 
history. Among these is one in which Moses. 
is said, after having made many ineffectual! 
efforts to reclaim Pharaoh from his atheism,| 
to have caused a magnificent palace to be pri- 
vately built ina desert, about two days journey. 
frum a spot where the king was accustomed) 
tospendhissummer. Some years atierwards, | 
Moses contrived that Pharaoh should come! 
in one of his hunting excursions, within sight 
of this new palace. No sooner did he perceive) 
it, than he inquired of his attendants who had, 
built it. None of them, however, could give’ 
him any information. At length he came to) 
Moses, who answered, that the palace built 
itself. Pharaoh, the story adds, laughed, 
heartily at this absurd notion of a man who) 
pretended to be a prophet; upon which Mo-) 
ses immediately took an opportunity of con-! 


such goodly bodies should be possessed with 
defective minds! If homely, then they might 
make their bodies fair by dressing their minds 
handsomely. 

The rage for the ‘‘sepulchri inscriptio,’ 
seems to have been at one time wonderfully 





rife at Wrexham, in North Wales. Of the 
two following —the first is a good specimen of 
the simple ; the second is light, but nervous, 
as the Spectator would say. 


Joseph Critchley by name, 

Who liv’d in good fame ; 

Being gone to his rest, 

Without doubt he is blest. 
Here lies interr’d beneath these stones, 
The beard, the Hesh, and eke the bones 
Of Wrexham’s clerk, old David Jones. 


A learned gentleman who had made himself 
somewhat mellow with those bewitching drops 
called Falernian, accosted a physician with 
* Doctor, what is the difference between di- 
rect and indirect debility ?” ** Why,” said the 
doctor, ** direct debility is when a man is too 


‘weak to stand—but indirect debility is when 


amanis drunk, and can’t stand without help.” 


An old gentleman fell in love with a young 


lady named Page. Inthe ball-room the lady 
dropped her glove ; instantly he took it up, 
and his address was, in presenting it :— 

It from glove you take the letter G, 

Then glove makes dove, which I devote to thee. 

HER ANSWER. 
And if from Page you take the letter P, 
Then Page makes age, and that wont do for 
me. 


‘¢ Good-morrow friend, how do you feel to- 
day ;” ‘* Pretty well; how are you?” ‘* Oh, 
sir, the intense frigidity of the circumambient 
atmosphere, combining with the porosity of 
the earth, and joined with the humidity of the 
climate, has discomboborated my respiration, 





vincing the king of the inconsistency of his |and affected my theoreticks.” 
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A profane Scots gentleman, on seeing a 
large stone in the road which led to his coun- 
try house, ordered his servant to send it to the 
devil. ‘* My lord,” replied the servant, ‘* if I 
could send it to heaven, I think it would be 
more completely out of your lordship’s way.” 





The following anecdote of the decision of a 


Dutch Justice, may be told to those who are), 
in the habit of making up their minds and) 


pronouncing judgment, before they have 


heard the arguments on both sides of a con-' 
A cause of some impor-' 


troverted question. 
tance, it is said, was tried before a Justice of 
the Peace who was by descent a Dutchman. 
The witnesses had been examined, and one 
of the lawyers had compared his testimony, 
and, as is usual, made every thing appear fa- 
vorable for his client. The other lawyer then 
rose for the purpose of addressing his honor 
on the other side of the question: but he was 
suddenly interrupted by the Justice, who said, 
** Stop, stop, I’m clear now, but if IL hear the 
arguments on t’other side, | may get puzzled, 
so I'll give judgment.” 





The following is inscribed on the tomb ofa 
very singular being, by name of Elihu Yale. 
Born in America, in Europe bred, 

In Afric travel’d and in Asia wed, 

Where long he liv’d and thriv’d—in London 
dead. 

Much good, some ill he did, so hope all’s even, 

And that his soul thro’ mercy’s gone to hea- 
ven. 

You that survive and read this tale, take care 

For this most certain exit to prepare, 


Where, blest in peace, the actions of the just)! 


Smell sweet and blossom in the silent dust. 





One of the courtiers of William the 3d. 
being asked by his friends, why one of estab- 
lished character for courage and good sense 
would answer the challenge of a coxcomb, he 
confessed that “for his own sex he could 
safely trust their judgment: but how should 
he appear at night before the maids of honor?” 





The eccentric Mr. R » 4 Minister of Scot- 
land, had a habit of asking so many ques- 





tions in a breath, that he could get a reply|! 


to none of them. Once, however, he met 
with a person who was able to accommodate 
him. Riding home from a Sacrament by a 
muirland road, and coming towards a ford, he 
met a woman who had crossed the river with 
a sack of meal upon her back, whom he thus 
accosted, ** Weeill, Jany, how’s a’ wi’ you ?— 
How far is it to Jaddart ?—How deep is the 


| Miss E was enumerating to her friend 
‘Miss S » the qualities which must unite 
‘in the man on whom she could bestow he 
heart and hand. ‘* He must possess talents,” 
said she, *‘and dignity, and beauty, and edu. 
cation, and—and—” ** Address,” said Miss 
**O yes, you may add dress,” returp. 
ed Miss E——, with great naivette. 











1: Seay 





There is a Royal Bon-Mot of George ly, 
which deserves a place among the witticisms 
of the day. Vhe King, on hearing some one 
declare that Moore had murdered Sheridan, 
observed—** I won’t say that Mr. Moore has 
murdered Sheridan, but he has certainly at. 
tempted his life.” : 


| iin 





A gentleman lately bet that he would cause 
all the bells of a well frequented tavern in 
Glasgow, Scotland, to ring at the same period, 
without touching one of them, or even leaving 
ithe room. ‘This he accomplished by turning 
‘the stop-cock of the main gas pipe, and in. 
volving the whole inmates in instant darkness, 
‘Ina short period, the clangor of bells rung 
‘from every room and box inthe house ; which 
gained him his bet, amidst the general laugh. 
ter and applause, even of the losers, 





1 
! 
| ee 

{ 

| Old Wewitzer was joking and laughing at 
‘rehearsal, instead of minding the business of 
the stage. Raymond, who was then stage- 
manager, took him to task for this, and said— 
‘** Come, Mr. Wewitzer, I wish you would 
pay a little attention.” ‘* Well, Sir,” answer- 
ed Wewitzer, * so Lam—I’m paying as little 
attention as I can.” 


! 





i 


| Charles II., who was black-browed, and of 
‘a swarthy complexion, passed a pleasant re- 
mark upon the grim looks of the murderers 
in Macbeth, when, addressing his attendants, 
he said, “ Pray, what is the meaning that we 
never see a rogue in a play, but odsfish they 
always clap him on a black perriwig? when 
‘it is well known that one of the greatest 
rogues in England always wears a fair one.” 
|The allusion to the fair wig was supposed to 
apply to Titus Oates. 

| —=—=——= 

Charles Bannister, father of John, went one 
‘night into a coffee house, where three sur- 
geons were present; as he entered the room 
‘he said, with apparent concern and feeling, 
“There has been a dreadful accident at the 
end of the street!” “ Accident! what is it og 
‘said each of the surgeons, reaching their hats 
jand canes. “Why a gentleman, in crossing 
ithat terrible place at the end of the street, has 


| 
| 





water? What's the price of your meal?” To 
which she replied, ** Vera weell, 1 thank you,| 
Sir—twa mile; middle deep ; and a saxpence,”’ 


/put out his leg.” This was quite enough : 4 
brisk chase ensued, and in ten minutes they 
‘all returned breathless, ‘There is no ace 
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heard, but yourselves, any thing of a broken 


nel, had put his leg out, and how the devil can 
a man cross a kennel without ?” 












a little at night. Wednesday, changeable, 



































wind and some peals of thunder. Friday, 


ning: 








One Ker, a fanatic preacher, holding forth 


coming home to be your shepherd, and you 
must be my sheep, and the Bible will be my 
tar-bottle, for I will mark you with it ;’ and, 


head) he saith, ‘ Andrew shall be my dog.’— 
‘The sorrow a bit of your dog will I be,’ said 
Andrew, ‘my place is bad enough now and 
Vilno make it worse.’ 








A beggar-man, on his round in a populous 
parish in Ayrshire, Scotland, took the liberty 
of rapping at the door of the best house in it. 


house was a cook, who left her own immedi- 
ate business to open the door.’ Seeing that it 
was a beggar-man who had disturbed her she 
very angrily bade him leave the house, and go 
and work, ‘*Oh,” saidthe gaberlunzie—‘ I 
suppose if I maun, I maun; but afore I gang, I 
canna help saying, that I hae na seen sa bon- 
nie a foot in a’ coif or carrich.” ‘Ye’re no 
the first that said that, gude man,” replied 
the molified lady of the dripping-pan, ‘* mony 
hae thocht the same; came hin poor bodie, 
an’ I will e’en gie ye a chack.” 








Santieue?, the French poet, returning one 


ter refused opening the door, saying he had 
positive orders to admit no one at that hour. 


a louis d’or under the door, and he obtained 
immediate entrance. As soon as he had got 





rainy. Tuesday, vapourish; brightened up)! 


gloumy, inclined to rain. Thursday, high) 


laying his hand upon the clerk \ or precentor’s, 


itso happened, that the only domestic in the}! 


mght to Saint Victoire, at 11 o’clock, the por-|| 
After much altercation, Santieuel slipped half 


in, he pretended he had left a book upon a 
stone on the outside, on which he had rested I 
himself while he waited for the door to be!/mountain called Cape Comorin, whose rocky 


dent!—We cannot find any one !—The man|\opened.—The officious porter, animated with 
has been removed !??—burst at once from the) the poet’s generosity, ran to get the book, and 
disappointed doctors. ‘*Why, probably, (said||Santieuel immediately shut the door upon 
Charles,) the man removed himself.” ‘*Oh,|'him. Master Porter, who was half naked, 
that’s impossible, where the leg was broken.” knocked in turn, when the poet started the 
«4 leg broken !”? returned Bannister, “ who) same difficulty he had done. ‘* Aye, but mas- 


ter Santieuel, (said the porter,) i let you in 


leg ?—I said, a gentleman in crossing a ken-| very civilly.” “So will I you as civilly (re- 


plied Santieuel,) you know the price—in or 
jout is the word—and I can dally no longer.” 
‘The porter finding he was to sleep in the 


A gentleman lately took the following me- street, half naked, and run the risk of losing 
teorological journal of his wife’s temper ..| his place, slipped the piece of gold under the 
Monday, rather cloudy ; in the afternoon! |400r, saying—‘‘I thought a poet’s money 





|,would not stay long with me”—and accord- 
| ingly purchased his admittance. 








|| Place an egg three days in strong vinegar ; 


fair in the morning, variable till the afternoon,) the shell will become so soft that it may be 
cloudy all night. Saturday, a gentle breeze,| squeezed through the narrow neck of a phial ; 


{ 


hazy, a thick fog, and a few flashes of ~ with a small stick, press it tl it be again 


contracted in length, and resume its former 
| shape ; fill the phial with water a little warm, 
| which let remain a few hours; after it has be- 
| 


in the church of Teviotdale, said—* Sirs, Iam) come cold, the shell of the egg will again be- 


;come hard; an egg may thus be passed 
| through a wedding ring; this is a very curi- 
| ous and amusing experiment. 

Pe) 








j 
| 
! EDITORIAL QUARRELS—A PARODY. 
| Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
| For ’tis their natures to— 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For God hath made them so. 
But Editors should never let 
Such angry passions rise— 
Their preity (7's were never made 
To Gouge each others J's. 











| Pray Sir, do you sell pies?” said a gen- 
\tleman, as he strolled into a pastry-cook’s 
ishop. ‘*Oh yes, Sir,” replied the pastry- 
cook, * pies of all sorts.”” ** Why then,” said 
‘the gentleman, ‘* let me have a magpie ”— 
\‘* This is the only sort of pie in which I do 
not deal,” replied the pastry-cook ; “ but you 
will find plenty of them as you go along— 
for birds of a feather will fock together, they 
isay.”? 








| “Why, Mr. ,” said a tall fellow to a 
little person who was in company with five or 
isix huge men, **I protest you are so small I 
ldid not see you before.” ‘* Very likely,” re- 
\plied the little gentleman, ‘‘1 am like four- 
/pence-half penny among six cents ; not readi- 
ly perceived, but worth the whole of them.” 





| REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF INstTINcT.— Tell 
H.”? says Dr. Buckman in a letter to a friend, 
“that I write this at the bottom of a lofty 
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head seems to overhang its base.—The birds 
which build the pendulous nests are here 
numerous, At night each of their little habi- 
tations is lighted up, as if to see company. 
The sagacious little bird fastens a bit of clay 
to the top of the nest, and then picks up a 
fire fiy, and sticks it on the top to illumine 
the dwelling, which consists of two rooms.— 
Sometimes three or four fire-flies, and their 
blaze of light in the little cell, dazzles the 
eyes of the bats, which often kill the young of) 
these birds.” 





Activity & InpoLeNcE.—The more we do, 
the more we can do—the more busy we are, 
the more leisure we have. If any one pos- 
sesses any advantage in a considerable degree, 
he may make himself master of nearly as many 
more as he pleases, by employing his spare| 
time, and cultivating the waste faculties of his 
mind. It is not incapacity, but indolence, | 
indecision, mental tautology, to repeat the) 
same images and tread the same circle, that, 
leaves us so poor, so dull, so inert, as we are,! 
go naked of acquirements, so barren of re- 
sources. 





= 


When I hear two polemics making a great 
deal of noise on points very subtle, and there- 
fore very worthless, 1 can compare them to 
nothing but two sour apples roasting before a 
kitchen fire—there is a constant sputter be- 
tween them; it seems as if they were debat-| 
ing about something, while all the noise 
proceeds from the same cause—acidity and 
heat. 








SPANISH PROVERBS. 


Every body must live by his own labor. 

Neither look into a man’s manuscript, nor 
put your hand into his purse. 

He that has four and spends five has no 
need of a purse. 

Spend to spare, and spare to spend. 

Cupid pouts at Plutus. 

The day that I did not sweep the house, 
strangers came. 

A secret between two is God’s secret, and 
a secret between three is every body’s secret. 

On the day of your marriage you kill or 
cure yourself. 

When Aristipus returned from the court of 
Dionysius, he said to Diogenes, ‘‘ If you knew 
how to flatter kings, you need not live upon 
herbs.”?’ To which he replied, ‘‘ If you knew 
how to live on herbs, you need not flatter 
kings.” 











“ The first time I had the pleasure of being 
in company with the Rev. John Wesley, was! 
in the year 1783. lasked him what must be) 
tone to keep Methodism aliye when he was 


mete 


dead : to which he immediately answered,— 
The Methodists must take heed to their Doc. 
‘trine, their Experience, their Practice, and 
their Discipline. If they attend to their doc. 
itrine only, they will make the people .Anij. 
nomians ; if to the experimental part of rel}. 
gion only, they will make them Enthusiasts , 
if to the practical part only, they will make 
them Pharisees ; and if they do not attend to 
their discipline, they will be like persons who 
bestow much pains in cultivating their garden, 
and put no fence round it to save it from the 
wild boar of the forest.” 


TANS 








e.. & 


Seven things characterize the wise man, 
and seven the blockhead. The wise man 
‘speaks not before those who are his supe. 
Tiors either in age or wisdom. He interrupts 
‘not others in the midst of their discourse. He 
replies not hastily. His questions are rele. 
vant to the subject; his answers to the pur. 
pose. In delivering his sentiments he takes 
the first in order, first: the last, last. What 
he understands not, he says, I understand 
not.’ He acknowledges his errors, and is 
‘open to conviction. The reverse of all this 
characterizes the blockhead. 











THE CAT LET OUT OF THE BAG; 
Or—« A ot at Home.”’ 
Two ladies once (as modern worthies tell) 
Call’d on another lady—rang the bell— 
But thisis not the joke. The latter fair 
Chose not to be at home—the joke lies there. 
Said she to Sally, (that’s the waiting maid, 
Who toid a famous thumper—noughi afraid) 
Said she to Sally, “say to Mrs. Lee, 
**1'm not at home, but have gone out to tea.” 
Then scrambled to the pantry, as much at ease 
As would a mouse be in a Jersey cheese. 
But sad mischance, (though happy for the tale) 
The flounce of Madam’s gown hitch’d on a nail 
Outside the closet door. Thus matters stood, 
When Mrs, rang again. So far so good; 
‘‘Is Mrs. Bliss within ?” “No, Ma’am, (withs 
smile) 
“ But walk in ma’am, and rest yourself a while ?” 
“ Why, yes, b’lieve I will, the weather’s warm, 
** And I have walk’d so far ’twould do no harm 
** To sit. La/’tis but four o’clock ; and pray, 
“Is Mrs. Bliss gone out to spend the day ?” 
“Yes ma’am,” responded Sally, and retired 
Said Mrs. Lee, “my dear Miss Jones, I’m tired | 
** Of calling.here so oft; for Mrs. Bliss 
Is always out—hey | what’sall this ?” 
She spied the fatal flounce. ‘ Upon my word. 
‘*Ha, ha, wo’d thought it! well, I’ve caught the 
bird 

Come forth, dear Mrs. Bliss,” she cried. The door 
Flew open. ‘ You’ve served me so before,” 
Exclaim’d the Cat. “ That’s true,” said Mrs. Lee, 
“ But never was I caught you will agree, 
‘In such adownright scrape. Well,after all, 
“ It’s best to be at home, when friendsdo call.” 
“ Yes, Mrs. Lee—but then, you’ll own, the sin, 
* Instead of being owt, is being in.” 


| 
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With many a flower of birth divine 
We'll grace our garden spot. 





— 





MADRIGAL. 


Oh maiden fair, 

With auburn hair, 
And eyes of bonny blue; 

In thee I find, 

Each grace combined, 
And I do love thee true. 


The rose’s form, 
At early morn, 
When fraught with pearly dew, 
Seems not to me, 
So sweet as thee, 
For I do love thee true. 


My fancy warm, 
Paints not a charm, 
In thee I do not view; 
Then kindly thou, 
Accept my vow, 
For I do love thee true. 


If thou deride, 

With haughty pride, 
Though 1 may cease to woo,’ 

My tearful eye, 

And mournful sigh, 
Will tell I love thee true. 


PHILOCLES., 


ED + ners 


LOVE. 


She sung of Love—while o’er her lyre 
The rosy rays of evening fell, 

As if to feed with their soft fire 
‘The sou! within that trembling shell. 

The same rich light hung o’er her cheek, 
And play’d around those lips that sung 
nd spoke as flowers would sing and speak, 
If Love could lend their leaves a tongue. 


But soon the West no longer burn’d, 
Each rosy ray from heav’n withdrew ; 

And, when to gaze again I turn’d, 
The mintrel’s form seem’d faded too 

As if her light and heav’n’s were one, 
The glory all had left the frame ; 

And from the glimmering lips the tone 
As from a parting spirit came. 


Who ever lov’d, but had the thought, 
That he and ali he lov’d must part ? 
Fill’d with this fear, I few and caught 
That fading image of my heart— 
And cried, “ Oh Love ! is this thy doom ? 
Oh light of youth’s resplendant day, 
Must ye then loose your golden bloom, 
And thus like sunshine, die away ?” 


| _JANE’S RESOLVES. 


\Lovely Jane on flowers reclined o’er the stream, 
\She sigh’d to the breeze, and made Allen her theme; 
| 


breeze, 
|And the flowers though fragrant, she panted for ease, 


‘The stream it was fickle, and hasted away ; 

\It kiss‘d the sweet vanks. but no longer would stay: 
‘Cho’ beauteous, inconstant ; and faithless, tho’ fair; 
/Ah ! Allen, look in and behold thyself there. 


|The breeze, that so sweet on her bosom did play, 
Now rose to the tempest and darken’d the day: 
As soft as the breeze, and as loud as the wink, 
Such Allen when angry, and Alien when kind. 


The flowers, when gather’d so beauteous and sweet, 
\Now fade on her bosom, and die at her feet : 

As fair in their bloom, and as fou) in decay, 

Such Allen when present, and Allen away. 


In rage and despair from the ground she arose, 
And trom her the flowers, so faded, she throws : 
\She weeps in the stream, and she sighs to the wind, 
And resolves to drive Allen quite out of her mind, 


But what her resolves ?—When her Allen appear’d, 
The stream it stood still, and no tempest was heard: 
The flowers recovered their beautiful hue; 

She found he was kind, and believed he was true. 


+ a 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


Her, by her smiles, how soon the stranger knows ; 
|How soon, by his the giad discovery shows, 

\As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy! 

| What answering looks of sympathy and joy! 

|He waiks, he speaks in many a broken word ; 

|His wants, his wishes, and his grief’ are heard : 
And ever, ever to her lap he flies, 

When rosy sleep comes on with soft sur prize. 
Lock’d in her arms, his’ arms across her flung, 
(That name most dear forever on his tongue,) 

As with softs cents round her neck he clings, 
And, cheek to cheek, her lulling song she sings, 
How blest to feel the beatings of his heart, 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart ; 
Watch o’er his slumbers like the brooding dove, 
And, if she can, exhaust a mother’s love ! 





a + eee 


THE VALUE OF A MOMENT. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


At every moment of our breath, 
Life trembles on the verge of death, 
A taper flame that upward turns, 
While downward to the dust it burns: 


A moment ushered us to birth, 

Heirs of the commonwealth of earth ; 
Moment by moment years are past, 
And one, ere long, will be our last. 


°T wixt that, long fled, which gave us light 
And that which soon shall end in night, 
There is a point no eye can see, 

Yet on it hangs eternity. 


This is that moment—who shall tell 
Whether it leads to heaven or hell ? 
This is that moment—as we choose, 
The immortal soul we save or lose. 


Time past and time to come are not, 
Time present is our only lot; 





O God, our hearts henceforth incline 





To seek no other love than thine 


os pleasant the stream, and though cooling the 
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THE SATLOR’S RETURN. 
Come love, the night is cold and drear, 
Hark, the rain in torrents pour, 
Hand some friendly fuel here, 
And secure the cottage door. 


Humble tho’ our station be, 

We no wealth or splendour crave, 
And more happy, blest are we, 

Than thousands who vast riches have. 


Then let us have a cheerful blaze, 
Glowing on our rustic hearth, 
While we chat o’er former days 
Of youthful times, or viliage mirth. 


Many a summer now has past, 
Since we join’d the merry reel, 

And see, winter’s age at last 
Rapid o’er our features steal. 


Sweet to memory is the day, 

When we pledged our marriage vow, 
Bliss made every bosom gay, 

Joy illumin’d every brow. 


Sweet, my love, the moments flew, 
Happy with our homely fare, 
Till our Edwin roving grew, 
And forsook our humble care. 


Borne across the trackless main, 
Sought he has some foreign clime, 

Years of absence tell too plain, 
Edwin we will ne’er reclaim. 


Hubard, why renew thy fears, 
Still let fancy Hope inurn, 
Why renew the fount of tears, 

Edwin may again return. 


May Heaven shield the darling boy, 
Is his parents fondest prayer, 
Crown his fate with every joy, 
And his form from danger spare. 


But listen, Hurbard, at the latch, 
Hear the tapping at the door, 

Some one guided to our thatch, 
Perhaps a shelter would implore. 


Dismal, dreary, is the night, 
Thaender rolis along the sky, 
The wanderer in we’ll now invite, 

Kind relief we ne’er deny. 


Scarce the fickle latch they raise, 
When a manly youth appears, 

Alternate now they fondly gaze, 
Alternate blend their joyous tears. 


*T was Edwin sought his rustic home, 
Enrich’d from India’s golden soil, 

He clasps their hearts no more to roam, 
And shield them trom domestic toil. 


To affluence rais’d from humble state, 
His love, and worth they now discern, 

They still recount their former fate, 
And bless their roving boy’s return. 


ELLEN. 














WOMAN’S LOVE. 
There is a gem of radiance bright, 
A bud, whose bloom is fadeless, 
Whose fires burn thro’ misfortunes night, 
Unceasingly and shadeless. . 
*Tis rich with humid springs of truth, 
With mines of balmy treasure, 
With tears of soul, with dews of ruth, 
And throbs for others pleasure. 

Its native soil is woman’s heart, 
"Round which ’tis found entwining, 
And should you take it thence, impart 

A flame of equal shining. 
This gem is call’d in realms above, 
The sun of soul, or woman’s love ! 


It kindles brightest when the smile 
Of early hope is beaming, 

Tn spotless truth, untouch’d by guile, 
Upon its youthful dreaming— 

Yet should the dark and misty cloud 
Of falsehood, ere oppress it, 

The blighted form, lost virtue’s shroud, 
Will then alone confess it— 

And stifled love will still emit, 
In secret haunts of sorrow, 

Its hopes and tears, its pangs and fears, 
Till dawns eternal morrow ! 

And then will roam to courts above 
A star of truth, fond woman’s love! 

FREDERICK. 


i + 


MEMORY. 
When gentle evening’s shades appear, 
And zephyrs waft along the grove, 
°Tis then sweet mem’ry comes to cheer, 
And brings to mind the scenes we love. 


Oh ! by its charm to think is pain, 
Of all the friends in early days; 
t wakes the Harp’s soft pensive strain, 
To strike its accents in their praise. 
Its every touch recalls to mind 
The happy days that fled in youth ; 
Its strains that warble in the wind 
Secure us in the bonds of truth. 


Then mem’ry may thee ever bloom 
On friends of late the same as early days, 
And when it withers in the tomb, 
The Harp again shall sound thy praise. 
Ss. M, 


I saw a gem that sparkled bright, 
Upon a mountain top so Jone ; 

T quickly climb’d the dangerous height, 
But erel reached—it was gone! 


I saw a flower most fresh and fair, 
‘That sweetest fragrance round it cast, 
The wint’ry winds it could not bear, 
But wither’d ’neath the chilling blast. 


Thad a friend, so firm, so true, 

With her, each thought I could divide : 
Dear to my heart she was as you, 

L loy’d her—but, alas ! she died. 
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—nocnncce CENT 


‘THE MANIAC LOVER. A PASTORAL ELEGY. 


Wildly he sings in his maniac numbers, 
Of her whom he loved with affection so true, 


' vith Her carpet of the brightest green, 
And startling, he shrieks in his oft broken slum-/) When roses slept in verdant mould, 


bers, Se: ee | And hether, clothed in fleecy gold, 
As fancy exhibits her form to his view— Wav’d richness o’er the smiling scene ; 


When April o’er the valleys rolled, 


) fle sees her as when in her bower reclining, Young Corydon, a hapless swain, 
She sang her sweet strains to his listening ear, A couch of silken flowrets prest, 
/ Where the myrtle and woodbine her person en-|| Within his bosom all was pain, 
shrining, || And nature’s magic charms were vain 
Seemed to echo the music he loved tohear. || ‘To hush the tumult in his breast. 


He sees her again in her white shroud extended, Unheeded lay his rural crook, 
Her beauteous figure all stiff’ned and dead, Unheeded fay his mellow reed, 
| When the spirit from out its cold clay had ascend-) lt Joy’d him not to see his flock 
|| Skip o’er the dizzy mantling rock, 
Or browse along the tufted mead. 








ed 
And ‘far, far away, from its tenement fled— 
! 
The glitt’ring beads of diamond dews, 
With silver stars, adorn’d the scene, 
Where beauty shed, with hand profuse, 
From golden Urn, her richest hues, 
Of purple, yellow, and of green. 


| 
E | 
“Her spirit see, for around me ’tis dancing, | 
And lightly and swittly it flies thro’ the air ; | 
Now nearer and nearer it seemeth advancing, 
And hovers around me with friendly care.” 

* * 2 id o * 


He took the lute, and as he played, 
The Egret stay’d his rustling plume, 
The Cypress shed a darker shade, 
And Zephyr, from the flow’ry glade, 
In silence stole a sweet perfume. 


Mark you, yon tombstone under the willow, 
It tells to the stranger’s tear glistened eye, 
That here, reclin’d on a clay cold pillow, 
The poor remains of the maniac lie. 
EUNICE 
—t+o— * Matilda’s dead—weep, shepherds, weep— 
| Her faithfal heart is cold and still, 
LINES. | Her eye is seal’d in endless sleep, 
| Her shrouded limbs are hard and chill. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


The youth beheld with rolling eye, 

The velvet green—the azure sky— 

The lofty mount—the valley fair— 

The forest waving in the air— 

The fleeey clouds—the vernal bowers— 
Vhe birds of heav’n--the painted flowers— 
The lucid lake, at perfect rest, 

Save where the swallow dipp’d its breast, 
Or where upon the gentle tide, 

Gaily a skiff was seen to glide— 

He heard with an attentive ear, 

The woodland music swelling near ; 
The plough+boy’s whistle—milk-maid’s song— 
And streamlets murmuring along. 


Youth, beauty, love—that heavenly wreath 
Of bright ideas crown’d her bloom— 

All, all are blasted now by death— 

The tall grass rustles o’er her tomb. 


Weep, shepherds, weep ; for sweet’s the tear 
Affection summons to your eyes, 

Wher she, the maid you loved so dear, 
Beneath the grassy hillock lies. 





Weep, shepherds, weep—the lips are cold 
Whose song once charm ’d the list’ning vaies, 
| Still’d ave the locks of shadowy gold, 

. : | ‘That sported with the spicy gales.” 
Such charms across his senses stealing, 

Created eestacy of feeling ; 

His glancing eye—his smiling air— 


| 

| 

| The shepherds felt the tear drop start, 
Bespoke the rapture kindled there. 

| 

| 


When hapless Corydon had sung, 

And wept that death should ever part 

A form so lov’d, from such a heart, 

As o’er Matilda’s grave they hung. 
JERNUS. 


But his sight is fix’d, as well it may— 
Give a list’ning ear to the poet’s lay. 


0! nature’s enchantments are wond’rous and firee, 
And my vision is rapt by the gaze ! a 
But the joy of my soul—the treasure for me, HOPE 
Is contain’d in yon house that looks over the lea, ; 
The home of my earliest days ! Eternal Hope! when yonder spheres sublime, 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of time, 


| 


j 
| 


I’ve wander’d, but never have stood on the spot Thy joyous youth began—but not to fade. 
Where my foot was so proud of its place ; dh ie 
‘ : ealpeds| > e siste have decayed, 
And the thoughts of my heart, whatever my lot, H bigee = ~~ wert e L.- = = aa 
Have been bent to my friends and the neat little|| When rap’d in fire the realms of ether glow, 
cot | And Heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below, 
’ . ° 
The home of my earliest days ! | Thou, undismayed, shalt o’er the ruins smile, 
Philad. Dec. 28, 1825. FLORIAN, || And lift the torch at Nature’s funeral pile j 
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A SKETCH 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, 


My boy! come, bid these shores adieu, 
We leave our native land forever ; 

The breeze is fair, and I and you 
Must from our happy country sever. 


Weep not my boy to brave the sea, 
Although ’tis dark, and deep, and wide, 

There’s One above to watch o’er thee, 
And on the waters be our guide. 


Or weep’st thou but to leave these bowers, 
Where thou in childhood oft hast play’d ; 
To go where thou wilt sce no flowers 
Like those among which thou hast stray’d. 


(THE BOY.) 


Father ' it is for thee I weep, 

That thou from this lov’d soil must go, 
While mother and my sister sleep 

In the green church yard, calm and low. 


Ah! thou art weeping sadly now, 
And I have caus’d thy tears to flow ; 

Ob! soon may peace illume thy brow, 
And soothe thy bosom’s teartul woe. 


Stay here, my Father, why must we 
Abandon now our peaceful home ? 
To brave the dangers of the sea, 
To foreign climes afar to roam ? 
Why leave our friends ? 


(FATHER. ) 


Hush ! they are dead ! 
Thou know’st not what they are my boy, 
‘Bhey died—when all my fortune fled, 
They felt not for my woe or joy. 


(Bor. ) 
Then linger here. 
(FATHER. } 
Nay ! boy, in vain— 
Thy last farewell, now quickly take ; 
For if f{ stay—no—no—the pain, 
No more, or else my heart will break, 


Now we are on the sea, my son, 

With naught but Heav’n above, around us, 
How swiftly we are fleeing on— 

Here are, my boy, no tongues to wound us. 


How beautiful is this blue sea, 

How calm, how clear ; ’tis thus, my boy, 
With life—it has been so with me, 

When basking in the sun of joy. 


Perchance, ere night, thou wilt behold 
This ocean angry, black, and rude ; 

"Tis so with life, when fortune’s cold, 
When sorrows on our way intrude. 


Farewell! my native clime, farewell ! 
I ne’er again thy shores will view ; 
Existing now, there is no spell 
To bind me fondly now to you 


————————= 


CASEET. 
iBut yet I weep to leave thee, Home ! 
Oh! that sweet word, the soul it fills 


| 
| With recollections that ne’er roam ; 





| How strangely on the heart it thrills. 


\Once more, farewell! where’er I roam, 
Vil think on, weep, and pray for thee ; 
My soul can wander not from bome, 
Although there’s none to weep for me 
||Where I was born, and would have died, 
But e’en that bliss stern fate denied. 
SELIM, 


— +a 


CHARMS OF THE FAIR. 


Like the star-rays that beam 
On the blush of the rose ; 
Like the fanciful dream 
In the noontide repose ; 
Like the moon’s mellow ray 
On the red cherry’s hue ; 
Like the dawn of the day 
To the mariner’s view— 
Is the rich ruddy smile on the lips of the fair, 
The balm of the blest, and the solace of care! 


Like the gold-gilded sky 

At the evening’s close ; 
Like the ruby-red dye 

Of the opening rose ; 
Like the tulip beside 

The white lilies that bleach ; 
Like the rosy-rich pride 

Of the ripening peach— 


The type of the virtue of angels above ! 


Like a star ’neath the waves 
In a perilous night ; 
Like the vi’let that laves 
In the dawn’s dewy light ; 
Like the blue-bell when hung 
With the drops of the show’r ; 
Like the chilly frost flung 
On the sensitive flow’r— 
‘Is the bright eye of woman dissolving in tears ; 
‘Oh! then she most lovely and charming appears 


| Milford, Del. MILFORD BARD. 








| -——. +o 
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| SONG— Tune, “ Bonny Doon.” 
iYe groves in vernal beauty drest, 

How can ye bloom so gaily now ? 
| Ye mock the troubles of the breast, 
| Ye mock the grief that clouds the brow. 
| Ah! ah! ye bright and beauteous skies, 
| How can ye bear that sunny glow ? 
| Have ye no care for sorrow’s sighs, 
No sympathy for others’ woe ? 


} 
i 


I cannot bear that happy song, 
Thou bonny bird on yonder tree ; 
For painful memories round me throng 
While list’ning to thy minstrelsy ; 
For when last summer’s beauties shone, 
| [then was gay and happy too— 
‘But now, alas! I’m doom’d to moan 





| O’er those whom death has veil’d from view. 
Princeton, 1826. SYLVIA 


Is beauty’s bright blush on the face of young love, 
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SOLUTIONS TO NO. 4. 
OF THE ENIGMA. 


>). The earth is the spot whence your first we 
must take, 

Vour second doth tremble you’d have us to know, 
“Then for the word tremble I substitute quake 5 
"Farth and quake join’d together most plainly will 
show, ' 

The awful convulsion your whole is to make. 


9. Your first ery of horror, I’d call it a yel, 

And what is not tall must be low; 

Thus the first and the second united will tell 

Of the colour call’d yellow, the ham next we take 

From the hog—the best part of his bacon 

With the tool of the blacksmith, the bird’s name 
will make 

Yellowhammer if I’m not mistaken. 


3. Enigma the third, tho’ quite long in detail, 
Ts not so well cloth’d in disguise ; 
For a single perusal removes the thin veil, 
And a meteor we view in the skies, 


OF THE RIDDLE. 


The smile of a Woman, the Basalisk’s eye, 
Tobacco and Bottle of wine, 
Each afford what the five-letter’d word doth im- 


ly, 

and ehek will the Riddle define. 
The first letter dropt, the remainder will shew, 
jag oftentimes causes alarm ;) 

‘he effeet that’s produe’d by those objects we 

know, 
Although mixed with pleasure, is harm. 
Now letter the second, with first, lay aside, 
With the three that remain, you will find 
The appendage, which to a man’s body’s ally’d, 
| Is an irm, if ?m rightly inelin’d. 
if the first and fourth letters we next shall omit, 
What are left we have only to spell 
To make Ham—which a Turk we know, wont 
touch a bit, 

Tho’ a Christian may like it so well. 
Three last letters only, if right we transpose, 
Spells a Ham, which we sheepishly name ; 
But to transpose the-whole, it will quickly disclose 
The word march, which all eaptains proclaim. 
So transpos’d, the first letter we next throw away, 
In the Rainbow an Arch will appear ; 
Likewise an Arch fiend, was what Milton did say 
When he spoke of the Devil, tis clear. 
The word of five letters now let us retrace, 
Ifthe Riddle to solve we intend, 
Without transposition, set each in its place, 
And the Riddle’s a Charm—so we’ll end. 


OF THE CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Because it is forged. 2. Because it is 
under the lash. 3. Because it is an instru- 
ment in writing. 4. His daughter. 5. Hero- 
ine. 6. Lovely. 7. {t makes many bad souls 
init. 8. Because it represents. 9 Because 
it makes a farthing present. 10, Enoch (his 
father) was translated. 11. The bark is worth 
More than the trunk. 12. Both are at a 





“and. 13, Ma-ladymalady. 


WHAT’S THIS? 

It’s like a ghost; 

Like an unruly horse ; 

Like the bite of a mad dog ; 
. Like the will o’ th’ wisp; 

Like a beacon ; 

Like wine; 

Like a prison ; 

Like a sword ; 

Like sugar ; 

Like pepper ; 

Like salt ; 

Like a potatoe ; 

Like the devil ; and 

Like heaven. 

_-——>——— 
ENIGMAS. 

1. My whole expresses a well known passion ; 
Behead me, and I’m a female name; 
Beheaded again, I fly from fashion, 
And cling to poverty and shame. 
Beheaded, again, I take liberty’s wing, 
At times I’m on mountain, in river and dell, 
I fade in Sol’s rays, as he ushers in spring, 
And mingle at length in the billows proud swell. } 





2. A nasal consonant, two-thirds of a mimic, 
an interjection, two-fifths of a nick name fora phy- 
sician and a word of incitement, give the name of 
a famous warrior. 


3. Grief and a human being, form the poet’s 
theme. 


4. My first in life exists, my next in love, 

My third is found in dove, and look well o’er 
The three, to get my fourth, which then shall 
say, 

What fills the poet’s song or minstrel’s lay. 


5. The man whom his father compared to a hind, 

And he who for pottage his birth-right resigned ; 

The child who at night, was thrice called by the 
Lord, 

And the place where a rock did much water af- 
ford : 

The man who a trio of Angels once fed, 

And the sister of him who was raised from the 
dead ; 

The king of a country so famous for wood, 

And the father of him for whom still the sun 
stood ; 

The thing which (’twas said by a prophet in 
truth, ) 

It is good for a man that he bear in his youth. 

By the initials of these the name may be found, 

Of a stream that meanders through Penn’s fertile 
ground ; 

Its waters the Delaware river receives, 

Five leagues from a city where these trifles please. 


6. The beginning of sickness, and ending of woe, 
The heart of a eapon, and cirele of show ; 

The head of a salmon, and crown of your hat, 
Compose what I value, and pray what is that. 


7. A foreign title of distinction, and two thirds of 
a well known grain, will show the patriot’s first 





love 
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8. My first in beauty prominently stands, 

Exists in bidding, though not in commands ; 

My second doubled in a magic spell, 

Beghns with life, shuns death, but ends in hell: 

Wisdom may claim my third, fools know it not, 

To dwell in folly never was my lot. 

Go ask a lover what, when fore’d away, 

He steals from her he loves, what will he say ? 

He'll answer—but I need not teli thee what 

Thou know’st, then take its last, my fourth thou’rt 
got. 

In sin J live, yet know [nonght of crime, 

i’m first in strife, yet dwell in neither clime, 

And when .we all are properly combin’d, 

We form what all on earth most wish to flud. 

ee 
REBUSES. , 

1. The place in which goodness first stationed 
mankind, 

The wite of Ulysses, the god of the wind ; 

He who censured the slippers of beauty’s 
fair queen, 

And she whom they say in the clouds hath 
been seen : 

The sage fam’d for wisdom, who went to take, 
Troy, 

She whom Hamlet had lov’d, and a beautiful! 
boy 

Who died for the love of himself, we are told, | 

The seer who was cast in the lion’s dark hold, | 

The first human being that God ever made, | 

And he who was cenjur’d by Saul from the 
dead : | 

Now take the first letter of each word, when! 


found, | 
} 
| 
| 
i 





*Twill give you the name of a Theban re-| 
nown’d. 


2. One half of a name which a prophet doth 
mean, 
And three fourths of a title for leg, ’twill be! 
seen, 
Will show one whose works in this paper 
have been. | 
3. The first part of a tome which of all we) 
adore, | 
The last of a metal dug out of the earth, | 
Make the name of a poet who was gifted, to! 
soar 
In the regions of fancy, tho’ noble by birth. 


4. What with farmers, includes all their beasts 


and their sheep, Va 


And that which we praise, when we safely go over,' 

Give name to the place, where my christmas ]| 
keep, 

Where my christmas I keep, pray discover. 


5. What was chiefly in use before guns were in- 
vented, 
And a place of retreat, for wild beasts under, 
ground 3 
Where they couch, and lie down, both secure and! 
eontented, 


CONUNDRUMS. : 
1. Why is a man upstairs committing a 9}, 
bery, doing what a good man ought to do? 


2. Why isa good cook like a woman gj 
fashion ? 


3. A word composed of three letters, 
Reads backward and forward the same, 
Without speaking can make itself known, 
And to beauty lays principal claim. 


4. My first some men will often take, 
Entirely for my seconds sake, 
But very few indeed there are 
My both together well can bear. 


5. My first will show, if well applied, 
A carriage in which conquerors ride; 
My second will to you expound 
What bodies do when under ground ; 
My whole’s a root which you may wish 
To eat with a good winter’s dish. 


6. Why is a parish bell like a good story? 


7. Why isa dismasted ship like one of our 
naval heroes ? 


8. Why is the sash that a lady wearsaround 
her waist like a regiment of soldiers? 


9. Why is a schoolmaster like the god of 
Music ? 


10, Why is a looking glass without a frame 
like an infant? 


11. The first yields provisions, the second 
yields drink, the whole is a kind wish. 


_ 12. Why is a bad garment like a man sub- 
ject to intoxication ? 


CONUNDRU M—sy a apy. 


I'm black, blue, yellow, green or white, 
I'm crooked, straight, heavy, light ; 

Of flesh, bone, wood, or silk, ’m made, 
And oft at beauty’s feet have laid; 

I’m in the forest, at the ball; 

I'm flattered by the ladies all; 

I'm in their heart, or on their head, 
And down the dance have beauties led; 
I am the Indian’s firmest friend, 

When he my stubborn self'can bend; 
And oft have dealt the deadly blow, 
Which prostrate laid his savage foe ; 
Gentiles, whatam 1, pray explain, 

And yours I always shall remain. 





——, 
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